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Stop! There ’$ a zebra up ahead! 


Window 

on 

Jordan 


ByaStar StaffWriter . 

CROSSING THE roadsin Jordair is a dangerous 
business. You have to create clever strategies and 
tactics to get from one side of the road to the 
other .Drivers Just don't ca^e, they seem to be 
impaient, and in wild harry to get to their destina¬ 
tion regardlessof foie potential for-acridenls. 

Debate the fact that there are stringent driving 
tests, once the driver gets hk license, he becomes 
a road bog, and is prepared to flaont every role in 
, the baok. lt can safely be said that Jordanian driv¬ 
ers are an inconsiderate Jot’ “No roles, no ethics 
justdrive” seems to be the motto. 


Sadly, this is graphically illustrated when 
pedestrians try to cross the road at a zebra cross¬ 
ing, those black and white markings laid out 
across the road. They are for the safetv of people, 
but you can bet your life that no driver will stop 
for you to cross at one. 

Most of the time, road hogs speed on, leaving 
the poor pedestrian to navigate his way across. 
One taxi driver admitted that its sheer bloody- 
mindedness. lt isn't true to say that drivers don't 
see die 2 ebra crossing, which couldn't be any 
more clearly marked. Drivers do see it. they just 
find it more convenient to ignore it. 


lust to test my theory. 1 have stood many times at 
a zebra crossing, just to see if driven, would stop. 
One day, I thought I’d even try sauntering across 
a zebra crossing, like people do in other countries. 
No chance! One driver nearly whipped my back 
off. It was a neat trick. Once they see vou coming, 
they accelerate! There you are.’in the middle of 
the road, with cars speeding all around you. hoot¬ 
ing at you for being an obstruction 
One gentleman did have the courtesy to stop his 
car at the crossing, but he was probably one in a 

Continued on page 2 
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By Ibtisam Awadat 
Star Staff Writer 
THE “BREAD RIOTS" of 
August 1996. which followed 
unprecedented increases in the' 
price of basic foodstuffs cooled 
down when officials promised, 
to decrease prices as soon as 
international wheat 
prices fell. Two 
years on, citizens . 
have discovered that H§!||P 
prices have fallen cat 
the international mar- P^^B 
ket and although die 
government had mart*- / 

two purchasing deals^ j 

bread is still on sale 
at the old high prices. -■ 

Dr Mo hammad ffl 

Obeidat, president of 
the National Society 
for Consumer Protec- -WffZwP 
tion (NSCP), said, 

‘The government • jp|feSyffil 

took the international 
prices as a reference. 
when it raised local prices, so * 
when the prices fell almost by 
half, why was no action taken? 1 
The price reached $240 per.'ton 
two years ago, but now it is 
down to $135-140 per ton. 

Consequently, instead of 
eight piasters per kilogram of 
wheat the price had tripled to 
24 piasters, then it was 
decreased shghtiy to 20. Obei¬ 
dat continued, “The decline in 
prices took place one year ago, 
so the government has been 
making a profit since that 
time,” adding that “the price of 
one kilogram of bread should 
be around 13-14 piasters.” 

The second potty to demand 
a drop in prices was the Associ¬ 
ation of Bakery Owners(ABO). 
“International prices have 
dropped because the wheat har¬ 
vests woe good,” said Abdel 
Tllflh A1 Hamawi president of 
the ABO. “We knew that the 
Ministry of Supply (MS) 
imported 100,000 tons of wheal 
at the new price of $170 per 
ton.” However, Hamawi 
emp hasized foal ■ the MS did 
import further quantities at 
$140-150 per ton. 

Haiti Red Winter brand from 
the USA, though not top qual¬ 
ity, is the wheat most consumed 
in Jordan, but the Australian 
kind is the best 
“We ask for good quality 
wheat to be brought to the Jor¬ 
danian marke t,” Hamawi con¬ 
tinued “since during tins sum¬ 
mer the percentage of humidity 
RHUMBS -loaves to get dry and 
crumble, which is not good for 
customers or the bakers.” • . 
Hamawi mentioned that 


some mills and restaurant own¬ 
ers imputed their own wheat, 
but they discovered later that it 
was of poor quality, certainly 
not' as good .^as foe' kind 
imparted by-foe MS. “Some 
bakersboycotted these mills , 
preferrin g to buy wheat from 




the MS, while others continued 
to deal-with the mills but regret¬ 
ted it afterwards,” Hamawi told 
The Star. 

The government still hasn’t 
made any move to decrease foe 
price of wheat, but a statement 
by the Minister of Finance 
Sulahnan A1 Hafez was issued 
in the daily newspapers saying 


that “decreasing foe price is 
part of foe formula, but the sec¬ 
ond factor which has to be 
taken in account are the subsi¬ 
dies, which cost the Treasury 
JD 82 million.” His Majesty 
King Hussein ordered the gov¬ 
ernment to devote part of foe 
annual budget to prt>- 

■hw| vide cash subsidies 
i3B| for citizens who 
couldn’t afford the 
|®||-B higher prices. 
IpiX Parliamentary 

rumors about a writ- 
ten memorandum 
ig|lB - submitted to the gov- 
^ j gjp IpB : eminent concerning 

iSSSPB prices quickly 
‘lllliB spread, but Ghazi Ai 
mm Fayez, Lower House 
gg§|IB depaty seated, “All 
jg||B we have done so far 
was to make a sug- 

gestion during a nor¬ 
mal meeting with 
Minister erf Finance, Suleiman 
Hafez,” adding, “I noticed a 
positive response from the min¬ 
ister since decreasing die price 
means stopping the subsidies of 
bread which will save money." 

AT Fayez, also head of the 
Administrative Parliamentary 

. . Continued on page 3 



A view of US Embassy in Amman during a security alert, 18 August. Guards sealed off the embassy, a high secur¬ 
ity complex resembling a fortress in the hilly outskirts of Amman, to prevent public access after it received a tele¬ 
phoned warning, but no staff were evacuated. US embassies around the world have been on high alert since 7 
August when explosions at die American embassies in Kenya and Tanzania killed more than 250people. 
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Anti-American 
terrorist plot 
described by 
Palestinian . 


By Karnr an Khan and 
Pamela Constable 
KARACHI— A Palestinian 
suspect in the 7 August bomb¬ 
ing of the US 

Embassy in Kenya, who was 
detained and questioned for a 
week by Pakistani authorities, 
reportedly described to his cap- 
tors an international network of 
terrorist and paramilitary opera¬ 
tions against American interests 
abroad that have been orches¬ 
trated and financed by Osama 
bin Laden, foe rogue Saudi mil¬ 
lionaire and Islamic militan t 
based in Afghanistan. 

According to notes taken by 
Pakistani intelligence officials 
who questioned the man — 
who they identified as Moham¬ 
mad Sadiq Howaida—he told 
them bin Laden controlled a 
network of 4,000 to 5,000 mili¬ 
tants from a number of Muslim 
countries and had sent them to 
participate in armed actions 
abroad, including the 1993 hit- 
and-run attacks against US forc¬ 
es in Somalia. He called this op¬ 
eration his group's biggest tri¬ 
umph. 

The officials, who spoke to a 
Washington Post correspondent 
in Karachi this week and shared 
their notes on condition of ano¬ 
nymity, said the suspect de¬ 
scribed bin Laden as possessing 
a large arsenal of surface-to-air 

Continued on page 2 


' government needs more 
than a few new faces 



By Star Staff Writer- 
WILL THERE, or Won’t 
there? People have now been 
speculating for' well over a 
month, but.it is now fairly cer¬ 
tain that: a change of govern¬ 
ment is imminent. 

First, the growth rate figures 
bungle, then die seemingly 
inextricable water issue have 
put the government under pres¬ 
sure to go, or at least have a 
major reshuffle. There has even 
been talk of reducing the num¬ 
ber of ministers, bringing in 
new faces, and of generally 
creating a government to han¬ 
dle these difficult issues. 

Speculation . maybe, but 
events this week indicate the 
HVIih ood of change. The letters 
between His Majesty • King 
Hussein and His Royal High--, 
ness Crown Prince Hassan, and 
the consequent issuance of a ■ 


Royal Decree giving the 
Regent more constitutional 
powers, shows that a change in 
the government is now a dis¬ 
tinct possibility. Prince Hassan 
now has the power to change 
foe government- and appoint a 



new one. 

- Prime Minister Dr Abdel 
Salara Majali will very prob¬ 
ably stay on because of the crit¬ 
ical timing. As to die nature of 
a new cabinet, there is again a 
great deal of speculation but 


experts are saying that up to 12 
portfolios will likely change 
hands in foe next week. 

Analysts argue that any 
incoming government must 
prove itself capable of handling 
difficult issues. One prominent 
analyst, Labeeb Kamhawi, 
stressed that the point is not 
just to change the government, 
but to put forward a national 
strategy that reviews all the pri¬ 
orities of the state. He added 
that “this is essential because of 
the stumbling peace process.” 

Talk of a government reshuf¬ 
fle has brought other political 
groups to foe forefront. The 
Islamists, for instance, who 
boycotted the last parliamen¬ 
tary elections and are against 
the present government reiter¬ 
ated-their stance—-they would 
not participate in any govern¬ 
ment as long as the 1994 Jor-- 


dan-Israeli peace treaty 
remains intact 
The Muslim Brotherhood is 
currently leading an opposition 
campaign through its political 
wing the Islamic Action From 
(IAF) to hold a “national salva¬ 
tion conference” with the par¬ 
ticipation of about eight oppo¬ 
sition parties. The Overseer of 
the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Abdel A1 Majeed Thuneibai. 
believes that “there is a need 
for a national program that 
could deal with all the coun¬ 
try’s crises—political, eco¬ 
nomic or social." 

He added, “We want a gov¬ 
ernment whose main concern is 
the people and a government 
which wiD build bridges with 
its Arab brothers." 

George Haddad, public opin- 

Continued on page 2 
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Clinton makes public admission 
of relationship with Lewinsky 


ton’s teiensea -y ” 

donship with Monica Lewinsky 

world, i 


By Elizabeth Shogren and Ronald J. 

Ostrow .. 

- WASHINGTON—In a grudging public admis¬ 
sion after seven months of denial. President 
Clinton toW the American people he had a rela¬ 
tionship with Monica S. Lewinsky that was “not 
^propriate, m feet it was wrong." 

Inu televised address foalMowed a historic 
. day of testimony to a grand jury, Clinton also 
acknowledged tying to the public about his “pri¬ 
vate” conduct but steadfastly insisted that he 
bad not asked anyone to lie or otherwise break 
foe law. • 


ilyHfe for my family.’ 


While he took “complete responsibility” for 
his actions, Qinton—speaking from the same 
White House Map Room where only hours 
before he had been grilled by prosecutors—also 
used die occasion to defiantly challenge the pro¬ 
priety of the investigation by independent coun¬ 
sel Kenneth W. Stair. 

“It’s nobody’s business but oms," CHnton 
said. “Even presidents have private lives. It is 
time to stop the pursuit of personal destruction 
and the prying into private lives.” 

Using an assertive tone that conveyed a com¬ 
mand from foe nation’s chief executive and not 
a request from a penitent politician, Clinton 
directed the country and Starr to "turn away 
from the spectacle of the last seven months.” 

Continued on page 2 
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A1 Ur dun Street, the road 

to a brighter future? 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 

HAVE YOU ever woken up to the sound 
of heavy trucks or to the drum beat of 
construction work. Worse still, have you 
ever woken up to find that the municipal¬ 
ity wants to put a highway through the 
middle of your house. 


These are the problems which count¬ 
less residents in Amman have had to face 
up to when the Greater Amman Munici¬ 
pality (GAM) started its plans for Al 
Urdun Street. This is a new highway that 
runs from Raghdao, aimed at redistribut¬ 
ing northbound traffic from the capital all 
the way to Irbid. 

The whole of Amman will benefit as 



Under construction 

Stop! 
There’s a 
zebra up 
ahead! 

Continued from page 1 

thousand. The rest continue 
to violate the driving code. 

With more and more cars 
on our roads the situation is 
getting worse. Today, most 
pedestrians stopped attempt¬ 
ing to use the crossings. Why 
bother to walk up the road to 
find a zebra crossing, when 
you can cross anywhere .just 
as safely! ■ 


the new highway will reduce congestion 
on the present road networks. More 
importantly, it should help to reduce the 
number of road accidents in the capital. 
As is often the case, the sacrifice of me 
few serves the welfare of the many. 

Jordan suffers from one of the highest 
car accident rates in the world—2481 
road deaths have been repotted between 
1993-97. This gives the country the unen¬ 
viable ranking of 19th in the world for the 
worst road accidents, (in 1996. 33,984 
road accidents were reported in Jordan). 

Ai Urdun Street—stretching 8.5 
kilometers—will be an alternative route 
for people traveling from Amman to the 
northern regions and vice-a-versa. Fur¬ 
ther, it will reduce traffic on University 
Street, which is considered as the busi¬ 
est road in the Kingdom. 

“The first stage of the project has 
been completed," said Dr Mamdouh Al 
Abbadi. Amman’s mayor. 

Works on the highway started last 
year. About 2,500 meters of the high¬ 
way has already been constructed. So 
far, the new highway links Raghdan, 
Wadi Al Haddadeh Tunnel, Abu Thar 
Al Ghafari Tunnel and the Al Istiqal 
Highway Tunnel. The project continues 
northwards, passing through Sports 
City, Tabarbour. and up to Abu Nsier 
and northwards. 

However, resentment about the new 
highway has come from various quar¬ 
ters. 

"We know GAM is working to serve 
our interests, but the diversions caused 
by the construction work have caused 
so much traffic congestion and road 



Al Urdun Street 

accidents.” said a disgruntled taxi 
driver, and a frequent user of the now 
disrupted Al Istiqlal highway. 

Residents of the two Palestinian refu¬ 
gee camps, Al Hussein arid Wadi Al 
Haddadeh. complained bitterly as the 
construction of the new highway meant 
the dismantling of bouses. They saw the 
long rerm objective of the highway as a 
plan to resettle them. 

However, Dr Abbadi flatly rejected 
such a claim, adding that “all we want 
io do is improve living conditions in 
these areas." 

The construction of the road has 
caused many problems since the work 
started. "At first, they used to cut the 
electricity twice a week. This still hap¬ 
pens today,” said one of the residents in 
Al Hussein Camp. Another resident, 34- 


year-old Ahmad, visiting what remains - 
of his house, complained bitterly. “It's 
nothing but rubble now. This is the 
house where I was bora,, got married 
and raised ray children ” He was forced 
to leave his parents house and to rent an 
apartment at JD 80 a month—his 
monthly take home pay is just JD 130. 

' Naturally, the Municipality is keen to 
highlight the benefits of the project 
Improvements to the surrounding infra¬ 
structure . will follow—newl y I and- 
scaped areas line the route, and" strategi¬ 
cally positioned traffic lights will aid ' 
the passage of vehicles. 

The project, the cornerstone of which 
was laid by His Majesty King Hussein- 
. on the occasion of his birthday ..will be. 
completed by the end of the yeaiM 



Anti-American terrorist plot 
described by Palestinian suspect 


Continued from page 1 

missiles, mortars, rockets and 
hmVs dial are stared all over Af- 


He raid the organization op¬ 
erates full-time inside Saudi 
Arabia. Sudan, 

Egypt. Yemen, Ethiopia and 
Somalia, as well as Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. 

The r-lainiB by die suspect-— 
whose true t**™*, US officials 
say, is Mohammed Saddiq 


dcntiy verified, but much of his 
account is consistent with What 
Western intelligence agencies 
and pMvfia reports have said in 
die past about bin Laden. 
Oddi’s detailed accounts ap¬ 
peared to strengthen suspicions 
by US law enforcement offi¬ 
cials that bin Laden was in¬ 
volved in die attack in Nairobi 
and a nearly simultaneous one 
m Tanzania. 

The notes provided little new 
or detailed information about 


Clinton makes public admission 
of relationship with Lewinsky 


Continued from page 1 

But he did not try to hide the 
gravity of the moment. Mon¬ 
day’s testimony marked a low 
point in Clinton’s presidency. 
For months, his domestic and 
foreign policy initiatives were 
overshadowed by the spectacle 
of a chief executive caught in a 
soap opera drama with the 
world watching. 

The full impact of the episode 
remains in the hands of Con¬ 
gress and the American people. 
But Clinton's second term 
already has been marred, his 
legacy" tainted, analysts and 
Clinton allies agreed 

Much of the fallout will 
depend on public opinion, and 
Congress' assessment of how 
outraged the American people 
are about their president lying to 
them. , 

And Clinton s speech told the 
American people what public 
opinion polls said they wanted 
to hear —an acceptance of 
responsibility but no details of 
the relationship with the young 
woman who has gone from 
obscurity to international 
renown without ever voicing a 
word in public. 

“In a case like this, less is 
more and the America people 
have .been consistent about 
[hm,” said Rahm Emanuel, the 
president’s senior adviser for 
strategy and policy- 

The speech followed 4 hours 
of testimony by the president 


with his attorneys and Starr in 
the room. From the federal 
courthouse about a mile away, 
23 grand jurors watched the 
closed-circuit proceedings on 
two 20-inch television monitors. 

Clinton's answers about his 
relationship with Lewinsky 
were “candid but not graphi¬ 
cally detailed," according to a 
senior White House official. 

‘The questions got, in some 
cases, probably outrageously 
explicit," the aide said. “I don’t 
want to pin that on Starr's peo¬ 
ple. Some of those questions 
may have come from the grand 
jurors." 

Clinton refused to answer 
those questions explicitly, 
which resulted in "disputes" 
with the prosecutors, the aide 
added 

Starr reportedly reserved the 
right to call on the president to 
testify again, as a result. But the 
president's lawyer, David E 
Kendall, told some White 
House advisers that he does not 
expect Starr to do so, one senior 
White House official said 

"He thinks that the questions 
are of such a graphic and intru¬ 
sive nature that it’s highly 
unlikely that StarT would risk a 
fight," the official said. The 
president has “solid reasons of 
personal privacy and institu¬ 
tional integrity" not to answer 
those questions, the adviser 
added 

Clinton looked “relieved and 
happy" when he came out of the 
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Map Room but “ready to go sev¬ 
eral more rounds,” the aide said 
Afterward the aide said “the 
first order was to ask whether he 
wanted to go ahead with the 
speech. He said ’Absolutely. 
Let's get it over with.'" 

The testimony was die biggest 
showdown of Starr’s. inquiry, 
•which started with an investiga¬ 
tion of a 20-year-old land deal 
and since January has focused 
on Clinton’s' relationship with 
Lewinsky and his alleged efforts 
to cover it up. 

While the White House hoped 
that the bizarre day would end 
the investigation and the 
media's obsession with it, there 
was no such guarantee from 
Stare’s office. He is requited by 
law to send to Congress any 
information that might constitute 
evidence of an impeachable 
offense. 

It was not yet clear how Con¬ 
gress would respond but some 
Republicans were pointedly 
attacking die president 
“Wasn’t that pathetic. I tell 
you. what a jerk," Senate Judici¬ 
ary Chairman Orrin G. Hatch, 
R-Utah, said That's the biggest 
mistake he’s ever made." 

Stair could conclude that 
Clinton committed perjury— an 
impeachable ofFenie-—-by testi¬ 
fying under oath that he did not 
have sexual relations with 
Lewinsky in the civil sexual 
harassment sail of Paula Corbin 
Jones. It is not known bow 
Clinton responded to questions 
related to possible obstruction 
of justice such as the retrieving 
of gifts that he gave to Lewin¬ 
sky. 

Lewinsky reportedly testified 
that she had engaged in sexual 
intimacies—short* of inter¬ 
course—with the president 
about a dozen times over 18 
months in the White House and 
to having an implicit under¬ 
standing with the president that 
both would deny it. 

White House advisers said 
that it is the president’s hope 
that his testimony and speech 
will enable the American peo¬ 
ple to see his relationship with 
Lewinsky as a private matter 
and allow him to move forward. 

“I think tbey'U say, ’He 
owned up to it. This is a private 
matter and it's between the 
president and the first lady and 
it’s none of our business, 
Emanuel said. 

Although polls have strongly 
indicated that the American 
people would forgive Clinton if 
he came clean, pollsters warned 
that the reality of his adrais- 


Sttj t IS lyjouumiiicu otauunj s vs 

Odeb—jcoulcT hot .be 'ihdepen- the embassy bombing m;N»ro- i; 

• . . .bi, however. According to Paki¬ 

stani intelligence sources, Odeh 
. told them he was an engineer 

• • who had been sent to Nairobi 

«||rf CI/1U by bin Laden to provide tedmi- 
u w cal and logistical support for the 
bombing, but that be had been 
• jf instructed to leave Kenya hours 

; ■* fjrn rt frat before the bomb exploded, Irifl- 

u,m #V V ing 247 people and wounding 

more than 5,000. Odeh, 34, who 
was detained 7 August 7 at Kar- 

sions could change people’s »hi tilenafional Airport to 

m j n< j s held for a week and then turned 

“The public reactions are owr to American and Kenyan 

going to take time. If people offiaals, who flew ban back to 

begin to focus more on deceit Na f Dblf ° r qiH ^ tlC SS g ' 

and less on sex and (the belief to . I ® 1 offiaflls 

that) it’s between him and Mis °^ A ££1 C ?L 

Clinton, then I think Clinton mart soinces, Oddi has not tdd 

could enjoy a drop in support," <* JJf 

said AnJy Kohut, director of 

die Pew Research Center for fessed wWe in Pakistani crarto- 
tbe People and the Press, which 
liujpdSed extensively on die 

“The question is will people 

now do what they said they ™ . ha d , conc ^ 1 T _^ s J ^gr 
were going to do, which is atm to please the United SgM, 
accept him! and not be angry But &*wedc, the Pakistani 

and hostile as a consequence.” h^fSLfto 

The 30 percent of Americans P*»d foal Odeh had 
who believed the president’s 
story, most of whom are Demo- 

crats, are the biggest question was !“ b*l ““S®* 

remit: “Are they gping to be so 

damn dispirited by him coming JP 18 *,?? 0 were M^hni, 
oST^id Sting tins that tbey’S but that orcein Ammcrc or 

not turn out to vote in the foil . 

jndoo.sjgportdanooo.iccoi.. 

dictates? ■ crimes. 

r 4 w/n-i..*ifff/nii Pn*f Odeh “was fully aware that 
LA mtes ~ Was Ne &° Servj £ his on-the-record admission of 


anti-US gnemOa operations 
would take him to the gallows,” 
laid an official who met repeat¬ 
edly with Odeh while he was in 
custody in Karachi. 

The sources said Odeh had 
been promised he would not be 
TO tr iyn *"d and that his forma¬ 
tion would not be conveyed to 
the Americans. The Pakistanis 
technically handed Odeh over 
to Kenyan authorities for return 
to Nairobi, but US officials took 
part in the transfer, and r have 
' been involved in bis subsequent 

M-.-Mir. -v>.M-n -;iu _*nm t 


large nhmben of them," bm La¬ 
den told- interviewers. He fid 
not say be was directly connect¬ 
ed to thtt effort, however. 

Odeh reportedly described 
tun Laden’s orgai rintaon as 
highly secretive and compart¬ 
mentalized so tint its manebexs 
had little knowledge of opera¬ 
tions in whiditiiey did not pv- 
tiripate. He said it had especial¬ 
ly . large numbers of membera 
tn««te s*»ndi Arabia, and heint- 
pfied they had been involved in; 
nttnrir against two U$,ndfitaiy. 
compounds there m. l995 and 
1996, but he sod he was not &- 
mrH«r with the ■ group-.thathad 
canred art those bombings. 

The United Sfotoi Juiir finked 
bin Laden to bo& iUiadb^ whjcfa 
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Tarawneh statement 

AMMAN (FetraJ-^Chief of the 
Royal Coon Fayez Tarawneh on 

Sunday sad lhat 
Km«* Hussein has resmned meo- 
iS°m*traeni at the Mayo 
Clinic, following hi s return from 
Washington. In a statement to 
Petra, DrTarawneh said that His 
Majesty the King enjoys good 
health and that all the medical 
treatment is proceeding as 
plumed. Dr Tarawneh said that 
due to the long period of time 
His Majesty the King might 
need for the treatment. His 
Majesty King Hussein has 
entrusted His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan,. the 
Regent, with the power to carry 
out changes or am endm ents in 
the government—during the 
absence of His Majesty. The 
power to make amendments to 
foe constitution, and for making 
treaties; still rests with His 
Majesty. 

Prince Hassan Visits PSD 
AMMAN (Petra)—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
*e Regent. Sunday, visited the 
Public. Security Dept-, (PSD), 
where he stressed the necessity 
for security, and reassured all 
citizens that it is the first priority 
of die Jordanian state- Prince 
Hassan stressed His Majesty 
King Hussein’s keenness to 
afford the best capabilities and 
highes t training for the PSD, in 
order to combat crime and main¬ 
tain stability and security. The 
Regent called cat all sectors of 
the Jordanian state, both civil 
and .official, to further solidify 
the nation's economic and social 
security. Prince Hassan stressed 
the i mpor t a nce of executing 
resparisroilities in a proper man¬ 
ner, mid for securing transpa¬ 
rency in all actions, as well as 
implementing a . principle of 
reward and punishment, which 
Ks. Majesty^^ King Hussein 
recently affirmed. 


nfeqBfeft m ** Irified a total of Americans, 

infarogstan. ‘ 

According and ^ CNN tlx HtK*> wen*» big 

^InWm^-nwday.veco. 

An urban guerrilla attack in - S<ates be Pining* 
Mogadishu, Somalia,-in 1993, tai 7 attack ag amrt bm I ^dm s . 

in support of dan leader Mb- compound m eastemAgtat- 

hamed Farab AkJeed, which re- stan, possibly using PabsUia rc 

suited in the deaths of 18 U.S. a base. Tbe manors were largely 

troops. Odeh said he and a based on the hasty evacuation 

group of fighters stayed in So- from Pakistan of rooreihan 180 

rnaKa for an entire year and American citizens, incl u ding 

considered die hummaticn of more than halfthe-US-Embassy 

US troops there a major to- staff, on a chartered plane from 

ampin the capital to Washington Dies* 

The 1989 assassination of a day. 

Palestinian intdkrtmil, Abdulla Neither US nm Pakistani offi- 
Yusuf Azzam, in Peshawar, Pa- dab have been wilfing to com- 

kistan. Azzam, win had devot- m**™* about die mfMinHng pnhfic 

ed years to promoting the Af- peroration here that the United 

ghan resistance against Soviet states mw 1 m niiSiiiuik to attack 

occupatkm. was jSkd with his ^ ge^bin iSSS^oenbly 

?° with assistance of Pakistan. • 

bombmg. Odeh reporteffly tdd American officials in Islama- 
Ins captors last wede foat bm ^ .to date that the 

1.aden ordoed the kiHine be- u» 

SbTmSected/Shad e ^ Km ^ 

toto^S^ ^arespraisetou^iecrfied 

Operations in the Philq^pines ^nm- 

wl^OddirelusedtodSSe pansm*ewdreofthe7 Angust 

in detail. bombings m Afaca. .. 

In an interview with CNN In Washington the State De¬ 
test spring, bin Laden said some partment puWtely warned of 

Arab ^iheddin, or freedom threats received over the past 

fightezs, from Afghanistan had week against embassies in 

participated in Somali “resis- ' Egypt, Malaysia, Yemen, Mon- 

tauce M to die American inva- gofia and Pakistan in the wake 

ston" in Mogadishu. “They par- ■ of the East Africa bombings. ■ 
tknpared wffli their brodns in 

Somalia against the American lATbaa-Wtuhington Post 
occupation troops and .killed News Service 


Regent meets Indian envoy 
AMMAN (Petra)—His Royd 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan. 
the Regent, on Sunday received 
General Secretary of the Indian 
.Ministry of Foreign Affairs for 
Dekp Lahiri, who 
= haiukd the Prince a message 
.from Indian Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Fajbati to His Majesty 
Rmg Hussein. The message 
caDed fOT regional dialogue on 
die eve of the 
mil in South Africa. 


New government needs 
more than a few new faces 


Continued from page 1 
ion leader, believes that “chang¬ 
ing the ruling mentality, and a 
government that expresses the 
will of the people” is what is 
now needed, “Changing cabi¬ 
nets and faces with other per¬ 
sons with the same menial- 

ity_will not eliminate failures." 

Haddad added. 

According to independent 
research centers .since 1989 Jor¬ 
dan has witnessed eight govern¬ 
ments that have brought about 
143 new faces into the political 
arena, most of whom came 
from the ruling circles. The 
average life of all of these gov¬ 
ernment was es timated « 13 
months. 

Dr Majoli formed two gov¬ 
ernments, the first in 1993, 
called the “peace fiovemmem’’. 
Majali. who led the Jordanian 
"peace team” into negotiations 
with the Israelis, signed the 
most controversial treaty in 
Jordan’s history. He continued 
in power for a while faring 


extreme opposition to the. 
treaty. 

Majali was again appointed 
to supervise die parliamentary 
elections last November and he 
has been strongly targeted by 
the opposition from day-one. 
The last two months in particu¬ 
lar have not been easy for 
Majali’s team. The misleading 
growth rate figures, the water 
contamination issue _ and the 
fight (and ultimate victory) to 
pass the draconian press and 


publication law, have all taken 
their toll and have created 

firm challenges for a new gov¬ 
ernment. 

Salem Al Nahas, general 
secretary of the leftist People's 
Democratic Party (Hashd), 
stated, “People are wondering 
if the new government will 
solve their big problems: the 
water crisis, unemployment, 
poverty, lack of human rights, 
corruption and nepotism." 

"The country needs a transi¬ 


tional government; with a lim¬ 
ited agenda, to enhance the 
democratic process and 
strengthen the stains of the 
states’ institutions, which has 
been penetrated by corruption^ 
nepotism and the. monopoly of 
families,’* stated Qamhawi, 
who is pessimistic that the will 
' toluing about dramatic change 
in Jordan’s political system 
exists, as the ruling system has 
other priorities M . 




AMMAN (Petra)—A delegation 
from die Ministry of Energy and 
.Mineral Resources has ended a 
waiting visit to Egypt, during 
which it held talks with offiaals 
from die Egyptian Ministry of 
Energy on joint cooperation pol¬ 
icies between the two countries 
in energy related fields. During 
its one-week visit, die delegation 
met with the Egyptian Minister 
of Electricity and Energy 
Mohammed Mahir Abazo. The 
two sides stressed the impor¬ 
tance of promoting and activat¬ 
ing cooperation between the two 
countries in the field of energy. 
They also agreed on die need to 
exchange- expertise, data and 
research studies, as well as die 
iir^ plewieneatj on of joint energy 
programs. 

Partiamentary delegation 
arrives in Tehran 
TEHRAN (Petra)—Lower 

House Speaker Sa’ed Hayel 
Stout and an accompanying par¬ 
liamentary delegation visited 
Tehran last week, .for a several- 
day official visit The visit, from 
an invitation by the Speaker of 
the Iranian Islamic Shura Coun¬ 
cil Nateq Nouri, acquired special 
importance, as it was the first of 
its kind nwiift by a Jordanian 
Lower House Speaker in years, 
and because “of - its intensive 
agenda thar included meetings 
with high-ranking Iranian offi¬ 
cials.. The Jordanian delegation, 
in' addition to Mr Srour, 
included deputies Mansour ben 
Tariff Abdel Majid Al Aqtash, 
Asset d-Assaf and- Mahmoud 
Kharababeh, was -scheduled to 
meet ‘ I ranian president 
Mohammed Khatami, .Speaker 
of die Shura Council - Natiq 
Nouri, former President 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, as well as 
-the Jordanian-fraaiian Parliamen¬ 
tary Friendship Society. The Jor- 
danian-Iraman talks focused on 
bilateral relations, as well as 
issues of concern to the Islami c 
worid. The Jordanian delega¬ 
tion's program also inchujeH vis¬ 
its to a number of cultural sites. 
The delegation was received at 
Tehran airport by Mr Nouri, 
-head of the Joidaitiai>Iranian 
parliamentary Friendship Soci- 
a number of Ir anian depu¬ 
ties, in addition to the Jordanian 
totdwasador in Tehran and the 
Iranian ambassador in Ammani 
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An unconventionall 
report oh Jordanian - 
news and views edtied . 
by Marwan AlAsmar 


.Water, water, water ' ■ -f. 

■ It seems feat allthe surrounding countries havcflodfidT 

10 .. 0ar rescue . " in . our- 

never-ending. water - . ' — 

shortage. Earlier this p . . 

we^, tfae government 
impacted up to 1.5 nul- 

Uoa liters of Water from 3 - - 

Saudi Arabia and Syrian . <L^■' 

The sale of tbe mineral 

water, at 300 fils per bot- CiHKiEy ; 

tie, is being supervised 

by the Ministry of Sup- .. . <'*•—' 

ply. Later on in me ■ _ 

week, the United Arab : : : : - _ ‘ 

Emirat^also donated a million liters to Jordan. A govern^ 
ment official said this reflects the spirit of cooperation 

between Arab governments. ■ . 

More water! 

B The water problem cxmtimies to dominate the scene in 

Jordan. Indeed, w&oan safely say that tins is probably one 
of the worst summers Jordan has bad in a long, Jong tune. 
Minister of Health-AdnafAl . ' 

Qurdi, said that his Ministry • 
is testing the drinking water 
coming from the Zai plant, 
and it can find no problem. 

He said if they had. the 
slightest doubt feat' thewaier 
was BOt fit for Ti nman con- ' 

sumption, they would have 

S >ed it. The Ministry of 
th is only responsible 
for chemically and biologi¬ 
cally testing the' water after' 
the Ministry of Water has 
completed its own filtering 
processes. The Zai Plant 
serves the -whole of . West 
Amman. Minister Qurdi 
said that tests by hisMims- At Qurdi 
try always showed fear the ' ; 

water was fit for human consumption. But if this was the 
case then why all fee fuss? “Tbe tests have always proved 
that the water was drinkable, and free of aH harmful sub¬ 
stances, despite the presence of nwihajmfitlj dead -worms,” 
the minister added. ' . . . 


University for women 

■ A second women’s university is about to beopened in 
' Jordan. The Fatima A1 Zahra University in' Mud, as the 

name implies, is an Islamic onivererty, designed for parents 
who don’t want to. send tbdr daughters to mixed universi¬ 
ties. There are a lotof these around, and with a foil univer¬ 
sity curricula, the founders are-looking: to the rest of fee 
region for their student intake. .The imiveisiiy has jirst been 
given approval to go-ahead.by fee Ministry Of Higher Edu- • 
cation.-; ■ . ... ‘ -:*' • =- . - 

. ■ . - ■ .--v. ...,,v-••. *■*."' "■ 

Education •:■ • *\- r -. .=., 

■ Despite fee increasing number of universities, students 
are Hkejy to find jr very hard to get a place at these Jhstjtn- 
tious This year. Not because they don't have the right Tow- 
jihi grades but because of fee fierce competition between 
students. Although places have not yet been awarded, it is 
thought that students wishing to enter medical schools must 
have at least 97.6. points, for sciences. 90-5 percent, and for 
languages, 93 percent. 



Prisoners " , 

■ Action ar last! The Jordanian Charge d’Affaires at tbe 
Jordanian Embassy in Tel 

Aviv. Ahmed Al Mifleh, r~ * 1 1 1 

said feat preparations are “> 
underway to aU6w ; the fami¬ 
lies of Jordanian prisoners ■ 
held in Israeli jails to visit 
them. There seemed to be 
confusion about fee number 
of Jordanian prisoners in 
Israeli jails, but Mr Al 
Mifleh said the total now 
stands at 14. They were: 
origmaUy in three different 

prisons but fee Israeli ., .... • • • | 

authorities have now put , •. " i • ■ • - ' I 

them all- in one prison. The 
visit will be made in one month's time.. 

Action. 

■ Minister of Interior Nathir Rasheed did. not mince his 
words this week. He stated feat Jordanians, traveling across 
fee bridges between Jordan and Israel lave been subject to 
harsh treatment by Israeli authorities: Some Jorda nia ns. 
have recently been complaining. Mr Rasbeed said that his 
Minis try will look rnio the matter. Tbe Israeli authorities 
have sent some Jordanians back at fee border, saying that 
there are discrepancies in their names on fee documents 
they present . . 

This tune it’s Eilat 

■ Israeli officials have informed the government that fee 

waters of Eilat have been polluted as a result of waste water- 
leakage. Deputy Prime Minister for Information, Abdallah 
Nsour, however, has reassured the public that this is not tbe 
case. " 


Fu jifilm receives EISA Enropean 
Product Awards for Fujicolor Superia 

FUJI PHOTO Film Co„ Ltd, is pleased to announce feat two 
of its photo imaging products have been selected far Photo 
Products of the Tear by the European £nagmg and Sound 
Association (EISA), an organization of 40 leading magazines 

,oS the European Colour Him of d>c Year 1998-1999; nod 
F^onex 3500ix Zoom MRC has been voted the European 
^CameraoftheYear 1998-1999. . •*' 

The Photo Awards are among the HSA Photo, 

Audio and Home Theater awards annualiy setejed by fee 
European Imaging and Sound Association. The QSA Photo. 
fSSvSGtott Edhora-in-Oriefand Technical Edfew 

-issasaStfifiss..«■* % 

Su Pf^ .L weed. Fujifilm's New Real Tone tech- 

^^ak^for I hues and^extremely pleasant 

OT ^%iSn C fw “Rijifflra Fotoaex 

The citation __ . m ^] egiua design and alumi- 

^ ^■^ ihSmanirizadon- Tbe unique detachable Multi- 
S unrivaled control over- fee most important 

camera. In addfeom by nsing 

Swn ph«° “‘to™** ^ 

changeJto'takeplac^Septembcr 16during j 
PhTu^rts- a. Rastauraat Woltaubutg m Cologne, Car- 
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democracy 


AMMAN (Petra)—Bis 
Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, the Regent, 
Tuesday .affinned that Jor¬ 
dan- will continue developing 
itsinternational . and 
regkmal rdations to serve 
national - and pan-Arab 
interests. The Kingdom will 
also .enhance its home 
accomplishments on the 
bams of democracy, transpa¬ 
rency and dialogue, by 
achieving administrative 
and economic reforms. 

In his remarks during a 
meeting with several Jorda¬ 
nian ambassadors. Prince 
Hassan stressed Jordan's 
efforts to develop coopera¬ 
tion and coordination, with 
aD Arab countries. 

The Regoit pointed to the 
special - Jordanian- 

Paiestinian relationship, and 
Jordan’s keenness on the 


independence of a Palestin¬ 
ian national identity on Pal¬ 
estinian national soiL 

Prince Hassan stressed 
Jordan's dear stand a gain** 
tiie isolation of Palestinian 
housing groups from each 
otherand against the 
Israeli's building chains of 
settlement around them. 

He warned of (he catas¬ 
trophic outcome the region 
will suffer if tbe peace pro¬ 
cess does not continue. The 
Regent called for compre* 
hensive, not selective, plans 
to deal with weapons of 
mass destruction. 

- On the home front, Prince 
Hassan emphasized Jor¬ 
dan's seriousness • about 
going ahead with soda! and 
economic reforms to achieve 
qualitative changes that wfi) 
reflect positively on the peo¬ 
ple* 



Senators approve 
harsh draft press law 


•AMMAN- (Star)—The Upper 
House of Parliament passed 
fee draft “press and publica¬ 
tion law of 1998**. winch was 
ratified by the Lower House 
last week. No amendments 
were added. / 

* Despite strong opposition 
by eight senators, fee widely 
criticized draft received the 
votes of 27 senators. Thirty 
five attended fee session. 

The only thing feat the sena¬ 
tors added was another blow to 
fee piess. Journalists and pop¬ 
ular organizations bad hoped 
feat fee Upper. House would, 
at least, smooth the tone of fee 
law, but the House foiled to 
liVe up to expectations and 
passed fee draft as it stood. 

- -^'number of journalists said 
feat fee Upper House Speaker 
played down suggestions to 
amend the draft which would 
have meant returning it to tbe 
Lower Hoose for further dis¬ 
cussion. A number of articles 
were .strongly criticized by a 


few of senators but efforts to 
pencil in a few amendments 
went unheeded by the majority 
of senators. 

Senator Abdel A1 Karim A1 
Kabariti won a majority for his 
recommendation to establish a 
Higher Press Council. How¬ 
ever. fee Speaker of the 
House, Zaid A1 Refa’e, man¬ 
aged to prevent this suggestion 
from becoming on additional 
article in the law. Instead it 
will merely be made as a rec¬ 
ommendation to the govern¬ 
ment. The draft law will take 
effect as soon as it is given a 
Royal seal, according to the 
Constitution. The Constitution 
also gives the King the right to 
send the law back to Parlia¬ 
ment if he does not warn to rat¬ 
ify It 

Senators opposing fee draft 
are former Prime Minister 
Abdel AI Karim A1 Kabariti. 
Laila Sharaf. former Prime 
Minister Mudar Badran. Thou- 
qan AJ Hindawi, Taher 


Kan'an. Rajai' Mua'sber. for¬ 
mer cheif of the Royal Court 
Ad nan Abu Odeh and leading 
businessman Hamdi Al 
Tabba". 

The Senate ignored appeals 
to the Speaker not to approve 
the draft, dubbed by a few as 
“anachronistic." 

The Jordan Society for 
Human Rights stated in its let¬ 
ter to the Upper House that the 
draft, passed by the Lower 
House last week, includes 
unacceptable chains and obsta¬ 
cles that do not comply even 
wife the basic principles of 
international conventions and 
human rights agreements. 

The Society also states that 
the draft press law contradicts 
the Constitution, which guar¬ 
antees freedom of expression. 

The New York based 
Human Rights Watcb (HRW) 
also sent a letter to the Upper 
House Speaker, calling the 
press and publications law a 
direct threat to freedom of 


expression. The organization 
urged senators to reject provi¬ 
sions of the law that impose 
sweeping censorship, permit 
news blackouts, and authorize 
fee banning of books and the 
suspension of newspapers and 
other publications. 

The letter added that the law 
will have an enduring impact 
on Jordanian society because 
of its highly restrictive 
approach to what can be 
legally printed and distributed 
in fee Kingdom. “Unless fee 
Senate takes action to reject or 
substantially revise the proble¬ 
matic provisions, this law will 
increase self-censorship, limit 
fee public’s access to a diver¬ 
sity of news, information and 
ideas, and drastically affect fee 
content of what is written, 
published and read in Jordan." 
said Hanny Megally. executive 
director of the Middle East and 
North Africa division of 
HRW. All of these calls have 
gone unheeded. ■ 


Officials responsible for water 
crisis face a slippery future 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff Writer 

IN AN unprecedented move in 
Jordan, fee National Society for 
Consumer Protection (NSCP) 
has filed a lawsuit against offi¬ 
cials at the. Ministries of Water 
..and Health who are accused for 
being responsible for fee current 
water contamination contro¬ 
versy. 

The NSCP wants to make 

sure that those responsible are 
brought to account It hopes feat 
by doing this, fee chances of 
negligence oo such a scale 
would be greatly reduced. Tbe 
NSCP is confident that it will 
win fee case. “This time, the 
issue is critical, involving fee 
citizen's most essential com¬ 
modity: water," said Dr 

Mohammed ObddaL NSCP 
President 

■ Among fee plaintiffs are Dr 
Obeidat himself, and lawytas 
Mahmoud Al KUani, and other 
individuals badly affected by fee 
contaminated water. Asked 
about fee benefit of taldng those 
responsible to court, Mr Al 
Kifani pointed out “we are con¬ 


fident feat those ' 
responsible would be 
brought to justice.” 

The case is now wife 
tire Amman Magis¬ 
trates Coon, and fee 
first hearing is 
expected at fee end 
of this month. 

However. some 
observers say feat fil¬ 
ing such a case is 
useless. “The govern¬ 
ment is about to 
leave soon, so there 
is not enough time to 
penalize those 

responsible. What we 
need is an extraordi¬ 
nary prosecutor like 
Kenneth Starr, who 
forced even President 
Clinton to confess,” 
said Abu Samer. an 
owner of a local Obeia/U 
supermarket. 

• Dr Obeidat tells 
The Star that, “the case will 
continue to be beard even after 
tiie government’s departure, 
because it is not tbe government 
itself that is on trial, but those 
officials responsible for the con¬ 



tamination of water." 

Dr Abdul Fattah Al Keilani. 
head of the NSCP's health com¬ 
mittee. clarified that all tbe 
plaintiffs had sufficient evi¬ 
dence against fee accused. Also. 


the officials themselves at the 
Ministries of Water and Health 
had admitted feat the water in 
some parts of West Amman 
tasted, looked and smelt bad. 
This means there was a direct 
violation in standards and speci¬ 
fications. “Legally, h is pro¬ 
hibited to offer any item for pub¬ 
lic consumption if it doesn’t 
comply with the specified stan¬ 
dards,” said advocate. Ahmed 
AI Keilani. He elaborated, say¬ 
ing, “fee objective behind fee 
case is twofold: to serve as a pri¬ 
vate deterrent, and as a public 
deterrent. The case will send a 
clear message lo all officials in 
positions of responsibility feat 
they will face prosecution if they 
foil to perform their duties to fee 
required standard." 

It seems feat fee wide media 
coverage given to the water cri¬ 
sis has borne fruit Some minis¬ 
ters and senior officials are now 
having to face up to their respon¬ 
sibilities and will have to pro¬ 
vide testimony in court Indeed, 
should fee government be forced 
to stand down, then filing the 
case would in itself be an 
achievement ■ 


Price of wheat falls but consumers 
not reaping the benefits 


Continued from page 1 
Committee said that discus¬ 
sions about (bis vital issue will 
continue after fee extraordinary 
.session, which will end .next 
Saturday following a Royal 
Decree.”. 

' “l don’t accept the figures 
presented by fee Minister of 
Finance, since we are not stu¬ 
pid enough to believe feat JD 
82 million bad been paid out to 
citizens," Obeidat suited, call- 
ing oti ibe Hafez to provide cit¬ 
izens or a specialized commit¬ 
tee with fee- latest detailed 
information. -“We are talking 
here about bread subsidy, .not 
other items like sugar or milk, 
so I ask the .minister to show 
experts all the statistics and 
information be has, so they can 
judge,” he added. - 

Obeidat himself supervised a 
study earned out by fee NSCP. 


tbe results of which indicated 
that 97.7 percent of Jordanians 
considered current bread prices 
in a ppropri a tely high and asked 
that the government lower 
feera- 

“It’s natural to get this result 
since (he annual cost of bread 
for a family of seven will be 
much higher than the subsidy 
provided by fee government, so 
the ministry of finance still 
profits.” Obeidat concluded. 

Of course it is more than a 
bread problem—afl items made 
of wheat are affected by tbe 
prices. The Minister of Finance 
was unavailable for comment 
on fee issue. However, 
Hamawi remarked, "1 think it's 
a mailer- of transparency and 
credibility, since international 
prices are standard, so any drop 
in those prices should affect 
ours.” ■ 




Down menutrv Line: the u Bread Riots” in Ma’an 


Taher Al Masri 

A politician who 
will not quit 

By Ali Saadeh 

Special to The Star 

HE COULD have remained in hi.s post as prime minister 
for a longer period, his government could have stayed in 
office longer, bui he handled the issue as a gentleman 
and refused to hide behind His Majesty the King or 
make compromises wife Lower House deputies and 
decision makers, secretly or openly. Either his govern¬ 
ment or the Lower House had to leave, but it was he 
who left along with his cabinet after six months in 
office in 1991. 

Taher AI Masri started his political career back in 
1973 when then prime minister Zeid Al Rifae’ brought 
him into his first government. Also in feat year, Al 
Masri became a deputy in fee Jordanian parliament rep¬ 
resenting his hometown Nablus in the West Bank. 

But Al Masri started out his life us a technocrat 
because of bis academic background as an economics 
graduate from one of the American universities in 
Texas. 

However, he soon found another love and became 
deeply immersed in politics. Despite the facL that it is a 
tiresome and exhausting business, once you are hooked, 
it stays in fee blood. 

Al Rifae* called on him again after the parliamentary 
process was frozen in 1974. For the next 10 years, his 
political life took another ‘externaI* twist. 

He was to become a roving diplomat serving us an 
ambassador in many of the world’s capitals. However, 
the 1980s and 1990s. were another watershed for Taher 
AI Masri, when he again became a member of parlia¬ 
ment in 1984. joining the 10th Low-er House. 

Because of his rich diplomatic experience Prime Min¬ 
ister Ahmad Obeidat appointed him as Foreign Minister 
in that year. He remained in this post when A) Rifae* 
formed another government in 1985. 

However, he resigned in 19S8. The real reasons for 
his resignation were not disclosed at fee time. Despite 
this, AI Masri acknowledges the fact that his post at the 
Foreign Ministry increased his appetite for politics. 

This feeling was reinforced after he was appointed as 
deputy prime minister in the first government of Prince 
Zeid Bin Shaker in April 1989. 

This boosted his self-confidence and encouraged him 
to run for fee first comprehensive parliamentary elec¬ 
tions held since 1967. His election win for the Third 
District in fee life Lower House in 1989 was a major 
achievement. His political success continued when, in 
June 1991, he became prime minister. He was at fee 
height of his political career, masterly navigating the 
intricacies of local, regional and world politics at a lime 
when talk about fee peace conference and the Madrid 
process were just at fee initial stages. 

His appointment as a premier was also seen as a vic¬ 
tory for fee Lower House as he was the first deputy from 
that bastion of democracy. 

But his political fortunes were soon to end. and in a 
rather surprising manner. His government didn’t even 
get beyond its honeymoon period. 

Al Masri felt slabbed in the back by his own col¬ 
leagues in the House, who called for a vote of no confi¬ 
dence in his government. Outraged and wounded. Al 
Masri quietly resigned without making a fuss. 

However, Al Masri is a realist, believing feat polities 
is the art of the possible. Although his premiership was a 
turbulent one based on internal rather than external poli¬ 
tics, he essentially believed in conciliation rather than 
confrontation. 

After his resignation, he quickly came to the fore pre¬ 
paring for fee next parliamentary elections in 1993. He 
was re-elected for Amman's Third District where for fee 
next year or so. he was elected as speaker of the 12th 
Lower House. 

Today Al Masri continues to be an active politician 
and makes his views on fee political arena known. His 
rich experience in public life should not be underesti¬ 
mated and should be used for the benefit of fee King¬ 
dom. ■ 
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Israel’s fairplay 

could have avoided 
Africa bombings 


Human 

rights 




Our Say. . . 


Nailing the great lie 

fT WAS a field day for the American press, the Republicans, and a great number of 
amused people around the world. But most of all, it was a personal triumph for inde¬ 
pendent counsel Kenneth Starr, who had set out to investigate, and bring down, Presi¬ 
dent Clinton four years ago. 

Through dogged determination, and sheer luck, Starr was finally able to snare Bill 
Clinton—a sitting president and the most powerful man on Earth—and force him to 
admit publicly that he did have "an inappropriate relationship" with former White 
House intern Monica Lewinsky. The embattled president was forced to reveal the 
truth, including details of his 18-month affair with Lewinsky, after Starr served him 
with a subpoena to appear before a grand jury—set up to investigate wrong-doing by 
the president of the United States. 

Later, in a televised address to the nation, Clinton spoke about the failure of judge¬ 
ment and the personal and political dilemmas which motivated him to mislead the 
public, and his wife. And he rounded it off saying that it was a purely personal issue, 
which concerned him, his wife Hillary, his daughter Chelsea and God. 

Was it said in a spirit of contrition, or was there a note of subtle defiance? People 
across the world, especially in the US. and pundits are engaged in gauging the tone 
and tenor of his words. The ambiguity which clings to Clinton's confession raises im¬ 
portant questions about public life and private morality. It makes us wonder about the 
ethical quandary we find ourselves in at the end of the century. 

True, neither Starr nor those backing him. has any right to judge Clinton and his 
foibles. After all, there could be a hidden right-wing political conspiracy to tarnish the 
image of a liberal president. But there is also the fact that Clinton did falter, did stray, 
and had lied about it An American lawyer observed rather acutely that it did not mat¬ 
ter that Clinton erred in his private life, but it does matter that he lied about it, and 
wanted to get away with it. That is the worrisome thing about the whole episode: 
breach of trust. He lied to his family, but more importantly he lied to the nation. And 
he admitted to the lying only as a last line of defense. In this legal duel between a 
stolid Starr and a humiliated Clinton, who emerges as the hero? The laws of media 
publicity say that the man who is the focus of the controversy, however queasy, is 
Still on cop, according to latest polls. Starr has to occupy a secondary role in this mo¬ 
rality play. 

Clinton's faulty and faltering conduct through the whole scandal should serve as a 
reminder to a people unable to decide on fundamental issues because we are living in 
an age where values have taken a backseat. And these are the agonizing moments 
when we need to look for signposts to guide our acts and thoughts. ;■ ; v - 

There is a temptation to forget it all and move on. The Lewinsky scariliai has listed ' 
for too long, and has even become a trifle boring. But it could still cost Clinton his 
job. On the other hand, we cannot adopt a self-righteous tone and castigate Clinton's 
perfidy. It should make each one of us aware of the many pitfalls that lie on our way. 
Public values arise from private morality. Clinton was wrong again to argue that his 
private trauma has no bearing on public life. ■ 


By Michael Jansen 

IT IS bitterly ironic that Israel, perhaps a 
major contributor to the bombings at the 
US embassies in Nairobi and Kenya, 
should emerge as the humanitarian hero of 
J the operation to rescue Kenyans from the 
pancaked building next to the US embassy. 

The ‘perhaps’ is a very serious qualifica¬ 
tion. For, so far, no proven link has been 
established between the East African 
bombings and Middle Eastern mili¬ 
tants—nationalist or Islamist. 

The Tanzanian and then the Kenyan 
governments seem to have detained handy 
Muslims (16 Arabs and a Turk) for ques¬ 
tioning without any clear proof that they 
ore implicated in the bombings. 

The phrase characterizing their random 
sweeps is "rounding up the usual sus¬ 
pects." If and when a Middle Eastern or 
Muslim connection is made with the 
bombings, the role of the Israeli army in 
digging out the African victims becomes 
tragically ironic for several serious rea¬ 
sons. 

First and foremost because if there bad 
been no Israel there would 
have been do Middle East- 
em or Muslim “militants" 
determined to wreak re- Lurie 

venge on the US for its un- S p3§jj 

questioning support for the 
Jewish state over the past 
50 years. Ik i 

Second, if die US had lUNi 

chosen to adopt an even- I W t* 

handed position vis-a-vis j 1 w 

the Jewish state, on the one It \ 

band, and the Palestinians J \ \ 

and the Arab and Muslim \ \ 

world, on the other, then I \ 

Washington would not have \ l 

to worry about the safety of I I 

its diplomats or the security ] l 

of its embassies. \ \ 

Third, if the US had, be- \ \ 

latedly, honoured its obliga- \ \ 

tions to the Arabs and im- \ < 

posed a viable peace < 1 

process following the 1991 ; J 

Gulf War under which Is- » V 

reel withdrew from tern to- | 

I rics it occupied in 1967. 1 | 

Palestihian-Arab-Muslim • | - J 

“militants”WbUldfrtrifelxal ■§ rx 'f\ 

no reason to attack US em- | I 
bossies in these two African | 
cities. i 

A viable peace process 5 

would have given die Pales- l 

tinians self- determination f n 

on their land, returned occu- j ^ 

pied territories to the Syri- c MP qtyr 

ans and Lebanese, estab- — 

lished Israel’s borders and 
guaranteed its security and toiw 


But peace did not come because Israel 
refused to hand over land and the US 
failed to press Israel to do so. It is anger 
and resentment against prolonged injustice 
which begets an abiding desire for revenge 
amongst Arabs and Muslims. 

.“Terrorism" has become the only means 
which they have to take revenge against 
their persecutors. “Terrorism" springs 
from a soil well-watered with the blood of 
innocent victims from helplessness and 
hopelessness. 

Israel’s high profile role in the Kenya 
rescue operation is also paradoxical be¬ 
cause the Jewish state has, with domesti¬ 
cally-manufactured and US-supplied 
bombs, demolished hundreds of buildings 
in Ismailya. Port Said and Cairo, Damas¬ 
cus and Beirut, killing tens of thousands of 
people. 

Israeli army expertise in rescuing vic¬ 
tims of “tetrorisf' bombings must be 
weighed against its much greater expertise 
in dropping bombs on civilian targets and 
creating precisely the kind of disasters the 
world is now witnessing in East Africa. 

It is not at all surprising that Beirutis, 


Lurie's NewsCartoon 



seeing the five-storey office block brought 
down by the Nairobi bombers, should rec¬ 
ognize hundreds of similarly “pancaked* 7 
buildings along the Rue de Damns in the 
Lebanese capital. (Whenever an old Beiru¬ 
ti like this correspondent sees video of 
such destruction the delicate scent of cor¬ 
dite pervades the images on the television 
screen and the shrill scream of ambulances 
fills my ears.) 

In this crisis as in many others the US 
has been its own worst enemy. Insensitive 
and self-centred the US officials who con¬ 
centrated their efforts on the embassy 
building in Nairobi handed over the rescue 
effort in the adjacent block to the Israelis. 

So, Israel, perhaps a major cause ofthe 

US Ambassador Pru¬ 
dence Bushnell turned up in a bright red 
suit for the Israeli-led commemoration ser¬ 
vice last week at the site of the bombed out 
building. 

Nowhere in. the wodd is red a sign of 
mourning. Black would have been appro¬ 
priate, dark blue (as warn by Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright when she flew to 
Germany to meet tbe bodies 
hbmmm of theslain diplomats) 
would haveL been accepta- 

Another irony: The cost 
g|H ! of upgrading security at fee 

m B US ^/embassies : round tbe 

-HM . ,wciid-\'.-was?£...pm -at 
^ H USS3JbiB56n^by the State 

[>"'?} Department several years 

E® agcvlxn Gongress did not 

grant:**State” 3^;.^ to 
SB cany out • such 

BH wort—including at fee sub- 

|H| standard Nairobi embassy. 7; 

pal This figure corresponds 

Jig exactly with, official US aid- 

| to Israel <whidi ^. Hi»a£6- 

.dally, more than double 
IS tins figure). So, if OfegriAs 

JH had men US interests into 

/Spl account, Tafeer fean fee der 

§jjy_ \ mauds of an ever demand- 

Mf ing Israel, the sams needed-* 

Ift w Protect- US, embassies 

Jgfl , from atm-US^and-Sstaelx 

|8B bombers coHid' have been 



New Glory 

/’AfcioAra ULS. embassies in Kaiya and Tauama sufcr bnml, uwapefled tararqi toads. 


macn lewen-if.v.:-4; 

Indeed, & riwproperprey 
cautions had been., taken at' 
these facilities ^ .bombers; 
would hot v have .targeted 
thefe and .’fives, 95 ~percen£ 
Kenyan, would ffiVe beetf 
preserved. Tbe real tjagedy ' 
is feat ir is not iWashingfon 
alone whichjdiffers,' forics 
ItO.'fee: 
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Palestinian President Yasser Arafat shakes hands with the chief of honor guards , upon 
his arrival to Gaza from Egypt 18 October. Arafat met with Egyptian President Husrd 
Mubarak to discuss the latest on the deadlocked peace process. Araft told the press that 
he hopes the Clinton-Lewinsky story will not effect the peace process. 
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The Taliban: War, Religion and the New 
, Order of Afghanistan, by Peter Mars- 
; dan. London, Zed Books, ppl 62. 

: Reviewed by 
] Rupert Edis 

THE TALIBAN—The Islamic zealots who 
; now rule the bulk of Afghanistan—inhabit 
a baffling limbo between fee 7fe and 20th 
, centuries. On the one hand, they blithely 
chop off limbs as punishment for petty 
fee ft. On the other, they proselytize for the 
, cause on the Internet. Their Homepage is a 

• harangue on America and fee WesL 

Their PR image in fee West has not been 
good. Since coming to power in Kabul in 
1996, they acquired international notoriety 
; for their ultra-puritanical interpretation of 

• Muslim Sharia law. Bananas have been 
banned as aphrodisiacs. Women have been 

: segregated and forced to take tbe veil. 

1 Beards are now compulsory for men, Tele-. 

visions have been destroyed as instruments 
- ofSatan. 

But it is the Taliban treatment of sexual 
“crimes" that has attracted fee greatest at- 
1 tendon—and condemnation—in the West. 

The Koranic sentences of flogging and 
. stoning have been extensively imposed. 
And in one recent case, the “stoning 7 ’ of 
three homosexuals was carried out by us¬ 
ing a T-54 tank to collapse a wall on to the 
; condemned. 

Militarily, the Taliban are the most mys- 
j terious force to have appeared in Afghani- 
^ stun since Alaxander the Great. Beginning 
in 1994 as a local revolt by religious stu- 
’ dents (which is what “Taliban" means 
1 means) in the southern city of Kandahar. 

their rise to power has been as puzzling as 
‘ their creed. Led by the one-eyed Mullah 
Omar, feeir band of puritans rapidly con¬ 
quered two thirds of the country! Two 
: years later they bad captured fee capital, 

. Kabul, and hanged the former president 
; Najibuflah in a public square. 

How are we to judge such a movement? 
For a start Peer Marsden argues, we must 
; put aside the series of negative stereotypes 
i that so often skew the relations between ts- 
: lam and the West. Tbe gender issue is a 
, good example. Tbe Taliban have attracted 
, fee greatest international condemnation by 




Afghani women and their children must now look to a new fo under the Talibans 


dosing girls’ schools and forbidding wom¬ 
en to woik. Y« as this book points out, 
Western attitudes to women working have 
only changed markedly during this century. 
Can it therefore be right to apply fee values 
of Washington or Islington to a traditional 
agricultural culture in its 20th year of war? 

In their war-economy, fee Taliban 
argue, women are most needed in fee 
home, bringing up the next generation of 
lighters for fee cause. The two percent of 
Afghan women who actually held salaried 
jobs before fee takeover are irrelevant to 
this wider struggle. Indeed, tbe Taliban 
feels resentful feat attention is not focused 
instead on what they regard as their great¬ 
est achievement so far the imposition of 
order on a country feat until their arrival 
was being tom to pieces by Mnjahideen 
factors in on internecine civil war. 

They may not need to be resentful for 
long. For. despite the West’s moral outrage 
at the fundamentalist zealotry emanating 
from Kabul's mosques, it may serve our 


fern to have a stable Afghanistan. The 
book is particularly good on'fee equivocal 
role played by the Americans. The US tac¬ 
itly backed fee Pax' Talibana. Their hope 
was thai regional stability would allow a 
US company to brild a pipeline to bong 
Central Asia’s energy reserves via Afghan¬ 
istan. rather than through the terriioty of its 
old enemy, Iran. 

Recently the “gender lobby” has pushed 
US' policy-^or at least US rheto-' 
npr-towards a metre trenchant stance 
against the Taliban regime. 

The maur question feat emerges from 
fee.book £ faced wife another manifesta¬ 
tion of radical Islam, whose values are so 
diametrically opposed to our own, will 
there ever be room for meaningful “dia- 
was Kip^g rightist is East 
and West is .West and never the .twain choir 
meet"?* 


I IN A long eanverampfl 
wife an influential adviser 
on human rights to many 
UN agencies, one dis^ - 
-ussed issues related to 
various freedoms, and re¬ 
pression. laws of apostasy, 
holy war and peace. 

But the conversation left 
in uncomfortable feeling 

in one’s own psyche. The 
rouble was in fee fact that, 
is one mentioned in fee 
:onversation. Jordan suf¬ 
fers extreme shortage of 
water, and feat we have a 
jollution problem, - but 
mart from a simple glance 
rf sympathy, the subject 
vas glossed over, and we 
vent on to tackle many 
)tber international prob- 

ems that may or may not 
lave any relevance to in- 
tigenous religions. 

This has been a cruel re- 
Hinder of the trouble suf¬ 
fered by fee UN Declara- 
ion of Human Rights, 
lince its inception. Its de- 
ixed indivisibility was di- 
rided between the izuer- 
iretations of fee socialist 
amp, and that of the tiber- 
d democratic west. 

The former insisted on 
odo-economic rights, 
vhile the latter upheld po- 
itical rights, without real- 
ring over 40 years, feat 
/hat they both lacked was 
ssentiaUy what mattered. 
Tie 50fe anniversary of 
he Declaration is taking 
lace in fee age of rampant 
tatiortalism, and religious 
xtremism, with alliances 
rented and dismantled ca- 
riciously. Tbe continued ' 
eating wife abstraction is 
•takin g many in the world, 
ot just call for freedom of 
stigion. but also freedom 
rom the freedom of reiig- 
Jp- 

-A selective approach to 
apversal problems, based 
o' ethnocentric approach 
s'likely to alienate rather 
ion attract support to the 
aose of human rights. 

SBKgsgg- 

mis, and those in turn will 
ave to be comprehensive 
Dd adhere to fee ptinci- 
led of universal ism. In 
ns respect, HRH Crown 
fince Hhssan’s call for a 
ew type of political think- 
tg hits at fee core of fee 
isne ait hand. Anthropoli- 
ds,. has come to -declare 
ic purpose of potitics for 
* people. It has become 
ie domain where people 
tatter, and encompasses 
I that is relevant to the 
idividual and community, 
is based on the age-long 
asbemits principles of 
Ttinnsxn and rationalism, 
Krted in fee Islamic faith 
ait extends its moderation 
fee whole of humanity. 
Politically, it came out 
declare pluralism and 
alogue, convergence 
titer than divergence, 
msensus and not clash. It 
ts out an example of uni¬ 
in diversity. And etquali- 
that disregards creed, 
ce or religion. In tbe eco- 
nnic field, the individual 
;ain is at fee heart of the 
alter, for it affirms fee. 
ght of the individual to 
ek prosperity and pursue 
ppiness, while at. the 
me time emphasizes fee 
ed to care and help, the 
ast vulnerable, groups. 

It advocates constraint 
opptwed to exploitation 1 
d solidarity among so-, 
d groups, for after an tbe. 
hvidual does not live in 
vacuum. In the cultural 
here, peace arid dialogue' - 
s fee' main pivots of ah-: 
ppolitics. Promoting un- 
[standing" and cultural 
dogne wife open- 
ndedness, have indicat- 
the need to more of the 
ne, as fee question of 
ace among nations -re- 
ires dialogue among the 
igious and other com-, 
rnity leaders as part of 
confidence building 
peoples. NGOs 
re oo be more pro-active 
tins formula, ta yp the 
d^ when officialdom is 
iging, and compliment 
remment efforts, -when • 

» emerge. 

rbe human element is 
~- cause and consequence 
of antitropoUtcs, and there 
^ great recognition for its 
Approach in the internation¬ 
al community,- especially 
.. when it is becoming in- 
necessary to build 
. nations among- nations, 
are based on moral said 
®«ttcai. considerations." The • 
protection of human rights 
not be conditional on 
“*e occorrenoe- of abuse, 
but rather k‘s an <mgoing 
process - of development 
takes- in totality the 
of fee individual * ' 
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■ Wgoien Industries Co. 
recor ^«l satisfactory 
nssults in the'first h»if 
this year.Its sales gener¬ 
ated net profits estimated 
at JD 376.000 , rising, 
from JD64,000 in- the 

i. half of last year to- 
JD 78,000 by the end of 
last June-Tbe company’s ' 
teilance. sheet Tear bed 
JD1.87 million' in Jane 
and its assets stand at JD 
1-4million. 

■ Arab Potash Co, has 
generated profits esti- 
mtUed at JD 6.3 million 
during the first half this ; 
year, a decline of about 

2 I percent. - compared 

with the same time last 
year. . Revenues also 
dropped 5.4 percent on 
the figure generated in - 
the fust half last year to \ 
JD 44.2 million': How¬ 
ever. the company’s mid- 
annuai budget showed 
that production rose 1.6 
percent to 6.24 million 
tons. Output is expected 
to be 85.5, million tons 
by the., fall of this 
year.The company's' 

assets are JD 339 mil¬ 
lion. 

■ Overall ' premiums 
generated by insurance, 
companies rose to JD 
90-2 minion, last year, 
compared with JD 89-7 
million in1996. Insu¬ 
rance companies 

recorded JD 6-3. million 
in net profits last year. 
Technical reserves rose" 
to JD 593 million in 
1997 against JD. 556.6 
million in 1996. Paid up 
capital of insurance com¬ 
panies increased by 35 
percent to reach JD 51 
million in 199? com¬ 
pared with JD37:7 mil¬ 
lion in 1996. .Total, 
investments by die insu¬ 
rance sector also went up 
by 16.6 percent to reach 
JD 124.8 million, comr 
pared with JD lOTmiU 
lion in 1996. There ate * 
26 operating insurmice. 
companies - in : I. Jordan. 
offering, mamy:tffl^ent |i 
type^.bf jjjsqfcnee QCfftx, f\ 

Jordan lakes the third 
largest-share of oil . in 
accordance with J the oil '.| 
for food deal concluded 
in December 1996,-. 
between Iraq and the 1 
United Nations, .-.fiance 
took the lion’s abate," fid-' . 
lowed by Australia. The: 
Kingdoms total contracts v 
are worth 53053 million /; 
for the three stages of the ! 

deal. All contracts '• 
awarded by the UN are . 
worth about $3577.12 
million: $111-4 million! 
for the first stage,'$ 100.9 
million for the second . 
phase and $93 million 
for the third.'About $101 
million on pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, and $186 million . 
for foodstuffs. 
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By hham Sadeq. - • 

Star Stiff Writer. - - . ; . 

MELONS ARE - one" of the - 
most popular fruits for’thirst 
quenching, but dus. year the - 
melon season has been disajh 
pointing for both consumers 
and .retailers. Merchants who . 
had bet on a strong harvest 
didn’t reap die profits '.'they 
were expecting, espixtiallyfdnf- 
ing die heat wave that swept 
the kingdom this summer. 

., Many consumers complained 
| that the taste of the m osk mel on ' 
and water melon this season \ 
was not good, sometimes it was : 
soar, though it is fully ripe. ' 

People have been blaming 1 
the. formers for adding chemi¬ 
cals to the fruits and vegetables .' 
to make the crops grow-' 
quicker. However, the - farmers 
deny these claims saying that . 
.forms all over die world use 
chemicals in agriculture, other 
ra the form of fertilizers or pes¬ 
ticides, to guarantee's good har-'. 
vest They refine claims that. 
.they have been using -growth ' 
.hormones to speed up the 
! ripening process of their crops. 

Today there is a big surplus : 
of melon at the central. vegeta¬ 
ble and fruits market, in super- ■ 
markets, and at the many road- 



Melons, Melons, get your water melons! 


side stalls— there has simply 
been no demand. Consumers 
have become reluctant to buy 
their favorite fruit. 

Consequently, farmers have 



Tomatoes^,waitingfor buyers - 


faced unprecedented losses 
with their crops of muskmelon. 
One form owner, enthusiastic 
about the national product, 
argued. “I defy any country to 
produce as good output as Jor¬ 
dan does in fruits or vegetables, 
bat! believe that the heat wave 
has destroyed many farms and 
in some cases their entire crops, 
leading to total loss.” He 
added that farmers are spending 
a lot of money on chemicals 
and the land is becoming satu¬ 
rated with these substances, 
which ultimately affects the 
crops.**. 

Another fanner points out to 
an error committed by some 
fanners who spray the crops 
with pesticides and don't wait 
long, enough before they har¬ 
vest the crops.” It’s better we 
wait at least three days before 
collecting the crops in order to 
make sure that the effect of the 
pesticide is over.” 

The heat wave was not only 
restricted to melon crops. Fann¬ 
ers who grow tomatoes, bana¬ 
nas and other kinds of vegeta¬ 
bles are also bearing severe 
losses. -However, ope fanqer. 
was extremely rehiictant » to 
speak frankly, but said, “I 
know some fanners who use 
growth hormones which they 
bring from Israel and other 
countries on trucks carrying 
fruits and vegetables.” Most 
farm owners, however, denied 
that they ever use these hor¬ 


mones. 

A well informed source at 
the Foundation for Environ¬ 
ment Protection pointed out 
that ten years ago so many 
farms were demolished in 
Zerqa because the plants were 
irrigated with contaminated 
water coming from AI Khirbet 
AJ Samra. Today, he said that 
all the crops we eat are subject 
to suspicion and tbe Ministry 
of Agriculture should be forced 


to acknowledge tbe seriousness 
of this problem and act accord¬ 
ingly. Water for irrigation 
should be examined and farm¬ 
ers must get the support and 
compensation they are asking 
for their losses. 

Some farmers readily admit 
that there is a lack of adequate 
planning and there is clearly a 
lack of control over the use of 
harmful chemicals in agricul¬ 
ture across the Kingdom. ■ 


Jordan economic 
reform program 
achieves objectives 

. . AMMAN ( Pet r a). ;- “Jordan’s economic reform pr ogra m 
fias* achieved its (SoB ’objectives, in terms of restoring eon-. 
Boride bafooc«riand .deepening*world, trust'In Jordan's 
; economy to grow and prosper,” sakf. Director General, of 
~’-d»e Ayafr-Bagldng' Corporation, Jawad Hadeed-Speaking, 
at 3 Jectereat the Jordan Hotel, Hadeed said tbe rtf arm 
program fip& enabled Jortiati to increase its f 'oodtga ear-. 
:ratcy reserve to $300 ra3K <m, up from $50 riofflien before 
It^jOTp^pig^arted, Ihtis -extafifijog the Jordanian dinar to ^ 
jOagaforijft jextjaatiggrafe against the doUar. ■’ 

.. - Jordan afc»,Hadeed added, reduced hxforetgn debts to 
^3 bSw^ down {rtnn $83 bSjgon ia X989-^tbe ye?ir the 
vprogcam storied. Inflation rates have b»eoa minfrafaerf and 
.fbrrfgn inwscripflf abdilhrimrtalaidlmte gone jo recharfc- 

> Since 1989, Jordan has received over one bQBon dollars 
from fee European Uniooalbne.B . * : J 
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Private sector applauds 
exemption of industrial inputs 

REPEATED CALLS from industrial sectors to receive 
tariff exemption on industrial inputs have finally been 
given a hearing. Recently a committee discussing their 
demands identified how to organize the process and 
ways to offset losses to treasury revenue. 

This committee, comprising members of the Minis¬ 
tries of Industry and Trade, Finance. Planning and the 
Amman and Zarqa Chambers of Industry*, has submitted 
its report to the prime ministry for approval, trying its 
best to be transparent. 

However, some members showed reservations about 
some articles in the report. Haidar Murad, chairman of 
the Jordanian Chamber of Trade, speaking on behalf of 
the commercial sector, called on the government to find 
alternatives to compensate the treasury for possible 
losses as a result of the tariff exemptions. 

Some industrial circles had previously expressed 
worries about the proposal, saying it could mean tax 
increases in other areas. Sources at the Department of 
Customs estimated possible annual revenue loss to 
reach JD 84 million. 

Some members in the committee came up with a sug¬ 
gestion to increase the sales tax and expand its scope, 
but others were more reserved about the possible results 
of the proposed exemptions. 

Mr Murad said that the implementation of the second 
phase of sales tax could not be fulfilled unless approved 
by law. A few years ago there was such an agreement 
between the government and the private sector. Some 
argued that if implemented, the second phase of sales 
tax would confuse the business sector and negatively 
affect the markets. 

Mr Murad clarified that the base couldn't be 
expanded due to the economic situation in the Kingdom 
and weak purchasing power in the market, while 
incomes are stable. However he applauded the proposal 
to exempt industrial inputs from customs tariffs, adding 
that it would reduce production costs. Mr Murad 
argued that there was no need to increase the sales tax 
as the rise in industrial productivity would reflect on 
sales and exports, offsetting any expected decline in 
revenue. He anticipated, in fact, that it would provide 
the treasury with additional income. ■ 
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UMS wins Asria 



UNITED MEDIA Service 
(UMS) recently won the 
account for Asria ,* Dairy 
Company (ADC)-. ADC is a 
member of tbe prominent 
AJayyan Group, which was 
formed ini958, and currently; 
incorporates Alayyan. Trading 
Company, Unity Trading 
Establishment- Hyundai and 
Asria jDiary. Alayyan Group 
employs a total of 500 peo- * 

pie. .... - . 

Established in 1995; .'Asm 
is widely knownas a quality 
provider of a wide range of 
dairy products and juices, 
including UHT products, 
yoghurt,- labneb. foe cream 
and fruit juices, that ail made 
from •natural, fresh .ingre¬ 
dients.'- ■ ‘ . 

Asria’s main'objective is. to 
achieve a quality excellence 
and maintains the consumer*s 
satisfaction. Asria’s factory, is• 
capable of meeting the grow¬ 
ing demand in the Jordanian . 
market, by' using sophisti¬ 
cated. stare-of-lhe-art equip¬ 
ment ..and implementing the 


most: developed production 
methods applied by the most 
distinguished producers of 
dairy products in the world. 

Asria’s. competitive edge 
was rewarded by Chiqnita 
Brands Inc., a multinational 
corporation. By which, Asria 
was granted the licence to 
apply Chlqnita's brand on its 
production of natural juices. 
Thus, committing i tself to 
producing only the best qual¬ 
ity under strict sanitary condi¬ 
tions in accordance with the 
Current Good Manufacturing 
Practices of the US Food and 
Drug Association (FDA). 

Both ADC and UMS are 
known for their high caliber 
and persistence in elevating 
Jordan’s business standards 
to meet the international 
scale. UMS is the affiliate of 
TEAM/ Young-and Rubicam 
in Jordan which is the lead¬ 
ing advertising agency in 
- the: region with regional 
expansion that covers the 
majority of- the Gulf states 
'and die Middle East. Young 


and Rubicam is the world's 
third largest international 
advertising agency. 

UMS is a fully-fledged 
advertising and marketing 
communications agency, it 
currently handles a number 
of major accounts in Jordan 
including: Hotel Inter¬ 

Continental Jordan. Peugeot, 
Jordan Public Payphones 
(JPP), Petra Engineering 
Industries. Lufthansa, 

UNDP, Citibank, Mazda. 
International Traders, Jor¬ 
dan Data Systems (JDS), 
Fiat, Gulf Air - Jordan. Sam¬ 
sung Mobile Phones and 
others. 

Tbe affiliation of both 
UMS and TEAM/ Y&R has 
developed significant 

growth in the past year. 
Combining- the highest inter¬ 
national advertising stan¬ 
dards and a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the Jordanian 
market, leads to a better 
understanding of tbe Jorda¬ 
nian consumer trends. ■ 
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Japan faces ‘deflationary spiral’ 



By Gillian Tett and Alex¬ 
andra Harney in Tokyo 

JAPAN IS in danger of enter¬ 
ing a deflationary spiral and 
will see the economy worsen 
before it improves, a senior 
Japanese politician yesterday 
warned. 

Speaking to Japanese televi¬ 
sion. Taichi Sakaiya, head of 
the Economic Planning 
Agency, said: 'There are prob¬ 
lems with the financial sector 
and sentiment is very bad. I 
would say there is a danger of 
entering a deflationary spiral.” 

The comment represents a 
startling turnabout from the 
EPA's previous position: until 
recently it was insisting that 
the economy remained simply 
“stagnant” and was forecasting 
1.9 percent growth in the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year. 

However, bis comments 
come amid rising concern that 
Japan’s economic weakness 
could drag down the stock mar¬ 
kets and yen. The yen yester¬ 
day remained around the YI45 
level to the dollar, after Eisuke 
Sakakibara. influential vice 
minister of finance for interna¬ 
tional affairs, warned that the 
government was considering 
intervention. However, the 
Nikkei 225, the key stock mar¬ 
ket indicator, fell 1.58 percent 
to close at 15,123.93. its ninth 
consecutive daily fall. 

And Mr Sakaiya’s com¬ 
ments came as a new tide of 
weak economic data yesterday 
suggested that sentiment in 
Japan was becoming worse, 
not better, in spite of a recent 
package of measures unveiled 
by Keizo Obuchi, prime minis¬ 
ter. 

Tokyo Shoka a credit 
research group, repotted that 
foe number of corporate bank¬ 
ruptcy cases surged last month 
by. 26 percent over July last 
year to 1,673—a postwar 
record for the month. Separ¬ 
ately, Teikoku data, another 
research group, reported that 
corporate failures rose by an 
annual 35.7 percent in July to 
1,710 cases according to its fig¬ 
ures. also a record for the 
month. 

Tbe data came as Showa 
Plastics, a small Osaka-based 
plastics group, yesterday filed 
for bankruptcy with Y17.7bn 
(5122m) m liabilities. This fol¬ 


lows the bankruptcy of Mita 
Industrial, the copy machine 
group, earlier this week. The 
group, which will be taken 
over by Kyocera, the electron¬ 
ics manufacturer, had Y200bn 
in liabilities. 

Taken together, the moves 
are likely to fuel fears that 
Japan's long-running banking 
sector problems could be about 
to provoke a new vicious new 
circle of corporate pain. 

The government is drawing 


up plans to help ease the 
banks' problems. However, 
the International Monetary 
Fund warned earlier this week 
that Japan needed to take more 
urgent and sweeping action. 

Meanwhile, in yet another 
sign of the collapse in Japa¬ 
nese consumer demand, an 
industry association reported 
yesterday that sales at Tokyo 
department stores tumbled 5 
percent year-on-year in July. 

The decline was particularly 


striking because turnover was) 
expected to increase as a result: 
of summer bargain sales and* 
the corporate gift-giving sea¬ 
son that falls in July. 

Japan’s economic turmoil 
has dumped consumer 
demand. Retail sales have fal¬ 
len every consecutive month 
except one for over a year, fol¬ 
lowing an increase in the con¬ 
sumption tax in April 1997.1 
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Salt: guaranteed to appeal to all tastes 

The Star's reporter Ghassan Joha reflects on the history and culture of Jordan’s ancient capital 


3RDAN IS full of natural wonders and 
istorieal sites. You can explore mosaics in 
fadaba, ancient castles and palaces in ibr 
esert, learn about Nabatean civilization in 
etra and bathe in hot springs all over the 
kingdom. If it is a historical city you want, 
owever. Salt, the former capital of Jordan 
nd Che present capital of BaJqa'. has a lot 
> offer the discerning visitor. 

Salt is considered today as one of the 
lost ancient cities in Jordan with a dra- 
latic history dating back to 300013 years 
iC. The name of the city comes from the 
, 3 tin. Sallus: the fertile valley, an appro- 
riate name for this strategic site on the 
-ade route between west and east. 

Approaching the city by car or bus. 
hour 28 kilometres to the northeast of 
unman, your First glimpse of Salt is of her 
.igh mountains. The city itself, is a rich 
ombi nation of ancient and modem fca- 
urcs of the nation's history. 

The first site any visitor from Amman 
vill see is the city's "Martyrs' Memo- 
iai", built on the 100th anniversary ol ihe 
ily’s first municipal council, in 1993. 
■loving on into the heart of Salt, the 
lowntown area, you will notice the dis- 
inctive architectural style of the build- 
ngs. 

The streets have their heritage as well. 
Skafiyeh Street' is pleasant to amble 
ilong, flanked on both sides by numerous 
louses and shops. This will lead to *Al- 
vlughrabi Cate', where you will always 
ind a generous welcome from the seated, 
targhila smoking clientele. 

Today, the population of Salt has 
cached about 70.000. Ask any one of 
hem how they feel about living in Sait, 
he reply will always be positive. Saleh 
-Cilani is a long time resident of the city'. 
T consider myself lucky to be Jordanian, 
md to have been bom in Salt." the 57- 
rear-old retired policeman told The Star. 

; Mr Kilani now lives in Abu-Jaber Pal- 
ice. one of the prominent houses in the 
rity. established back in 1901 and once 
xrcupied by the late King Abdullah. 




til ■ ■*. 


Although he was born 
in the West Bank town 
of Tubuss. he began 
his new life in Salt i 
after 1967. Mr Kilani 
praised the lifestyle of 
Salt—everyone is 
"friendly. brotherly 

and gets along with 
each other, and we are 
intent on preserving 
family values and tra¬ 
ditions.” 

His neighbor, 

Ahmed Ei-Hyari. 
agrees. “The city still 
preserves it’s original¬ 
ity and traditions, 
which defines the peo¬ 
ple who live there.” 

However. Mr El- 
Hyari reflected on the 
migrating trend of 
Salt's youth to 
Amman, in search of 
work. "The younger 
generation is moving 
to Amman in great 
numbers. forgetting 
that their leaving 
harms the city's his¬ 
tory and heritage.” he 
added. 

Preservation is very 
important to Salt. The 
gradual neglect of the 
city's buildings—the 
majority of the houses 
are built using the 
soft, yellow stone. ., 
unique to Salt—was Salt s history is 
cause for concern for 
architect* and archae¬ 
ologists. Restoration work has been com¬ 
pleted. and is ongoing. 

Other interests in Salt include the city's 
famous castle, monuments, old churches 
and monasteries. The castle was built dur¬ 
ing the early Islamic period, was 
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reflected in it's architecture 


destroyed by the Crusaders, but was 
rebuilt again by the Ayyoubians in 1220. 

Other sites of interest include the 
Roman cemetery in the Salt valley. 
Kheirbet El-Souq, the old cavern, 
prophet Ushuia's tomb, the National 


Don’t wear shorts 


wi th a saro ng 


John Mason adjusts to a new way of thinking in Bali 


l had become a parody of the blundering 
Englishman abroad. Hiding behind bushes. 
I was making a re- markable mess of Irv¬ 
ing to wrap a sarong around my waist and 
legs. Too loose and it fell down around my 
ankles. Too tight and I could barely walk. 

Eventually. I realised that, in the 30°C 
t85°F» heat of midday Bali, wearing knee- 
length shorts underneath a sarong is an 
unnecessary encumbrance. My wardrobe 
streamlined. I was cooler and finally able 
to walk. 1 joined the crowd of several thou¬ 
sand heading for the temple of Puna Saken- 
gan. The occasion was Kunigan. an annual 
holy day honouring ancestors and saints 
and one of the most important Balinese 
religious celebrations. 

Wearing a sarong is not my usual style. 
1, generally wince with embarrassment at 
the sight of backpackers arriving almost 
anywhere in south-east Asia and promptly 
winding local cloth around their waists. If 
in Texas, do they promptly rush out and 
buy a Stetson? Sadly, they might, I sup¬ 
pose. 

However. 1 was acting on sound local 
advice. My hotel manager had steered me 
towards Kunigan in the first place, suggest¬ 
ing I postpone a diving trip to do so. The 
festivities surrounding Kunigan would be 


far more interesting, he said. But make 
sure to wear a sarong out of respect, he 
insisted. 

The advice proved reliable. Wirh all its 
attractions. Bali has been a mature tourist 
resort for some years. Although by no 
means wrecked by mass tourism many 
countries have squandered their potential 
in far worse ways neither is it the 
untouched idyll discovered by the first 
wave of European tourists. 

In the island's south, where tourist 
development is concentrated, it is hard to 
escape the industry which now dominates 
most of the island. The sprawl of Kuta. 
which developed around its surfing beach, 
remains a by-word for noisy, brash excess. 
Nearby, it is now possible to spend all day 
bungee-jumping or paint-gun fighting in 
the bushes. 

Ubud, billed as the nearby cultural and 
artistic centre of Bali, is still a relaxed and 
intriguing place to visit. Yet it is now pos¬ 
sible. thanks to satellite television, to sir in 
one of its restaurants and watch live cover¬ 
age of English soccer marches. Arsenal 
versus Barnsley was showing when I was 
there. 

However, it is too easy to write off Bali 
as spoilt, as festivals such as Kunigan bear 
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The wonderful island of Bali has a lot more to offer the visitor than beach resorts 


out. Although it takes place just a few 
miles from the main drags of Kuta, it 
seemed to go largely unwatched by visi¬ 
tors. Which was their loss. 

It is the colour and scale of the event 
which immediately impress. It attracts peo¬ 
ple in their thousands. From early in the 
morning until sunset, they travel to Punt 
Sakengan and other temples on foot or in 
cars, open-top trucks or riding, four at a 
time, on the ubiquitous family motorcycle. 

The wearing of traditional cloths means 
the festival is a moving mass of reds, 
golds, greens and yellows. These are 
mixed with the colours of commerce flags 
advertising Coca-Cola and stalls selling 
everything from jewellery to bright plastic 
inflatable Superman toys. 

While the honouring of saints makes it a 
serious occasion, it is also cheerful. The 
pace of the crowd is slow and easy as peo¬ 
ple stop along the route to chat. However, 
at the temple itself, things become more 
serious. Groups offerings such as palm 
ornaments. They wait for their turn to enter 
the temple. 

The complexities of the ceremony were 
lost on me. I had tried but failed before¬ 
hand to come to grips with the multitude of 
gods worshipped in Balinese Hinduism. 

However, as a spectacle it is 
i unfussy and simple. 

A percussion orchestra starts 
up and people sit on the ground 
under a canopy. On the edges, 
children play while older men 
and women sit on chairs and 
look on. Prayers are said and 
women take offerings to' the 
altar. Holy waier is sprinkled. 
After half an hour, it is over. 
The orchestra stops playing and 
people file out to make their 
way back to their motor-cycles 
and home. 

Bali is a crowded island and 
undeniably a busy tourist 
resort. Those who demand 
complete peace and quiet now 
head off to the next-door island 
of Lombok, where tourist infra¬ 
structure remains, so far, mini¬ 
mal. However, getting off the 
beaten track and seeinp some¬ 
thing different in Bair is not 
impossible. 

This is particularly so at the 
moment. The political unrest 
that swept Indonesia this year 
spread in a small way to Bali 
during my stay. Students dem¬ 
onstrated in benpasar, its capi- 
tal. as they did throughout the 
country. Resentment at the for¬ 
mer government was clear. 

Such turmoil was low-key 
compared with mainland Indo¬ 
nesia and the island remained a I 
safe place to visit. Yet that has 
not stopped many potential vis¬ 
itors going elsewhere our of 
caution, leaving the island 
quieter than normal. 

This, along with the collapse j 
of the value of the local rupiah, 
is bad news for those who work 
in the tourist industry. It is. 
however, quite the opposite for j 
those flying in.B j 
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Museum, an Salt's secondary 
school—the first of its type in the King¬ 
dom, founded in 1923. 

Hie Salt Handicraft Centre (SHC), is 
one of the most popular sites in the city. 
Here you can observe the traditional skills 


Salt city center 


of ceramics, weaving, silk-screen-printing 
and dyeing. The SHC is a. vocational 
school for young artisans, who receive 7 
expert tuition in the traditional arts. 
Located in the centre of theoldtown;af 
Salt, the project is Self-finaniringi... \ „ *. . 


Why not end your visit at ‘Salt Zairian,’ 
where you can sip your coffee or tea, or 
'enjoy a pleasant meal in the beautifully 
restored restaurant—a great place to relax. 
' and Reflect upon the sights and sounds of 
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stuffed stag was queasy 

. Bill Glenton has a rough time in flipM$b^Ukson a 
sea-gotng version ofa coun^^w^^WaieL 


THIS ROAD to the isles was 
giving us a really rough ride. 
One moment it was a high road 
and the next a sickeningly low 
one as our ship bucked like a 
stallion bitten by a horsefly. 

Far from “gliding majesti¬ 
cally”. as promised in the glossy 
brochure, those hardy enough to 
leave their beds were staggering 
like drunken sailors on this unu¬ 
sually stormy June day. Even 
the mounted stag's bead in this 
sea-going version of an “elegant 
country house hotel” looked 
queasy. 

The galley and the chef were 
out of action and, even if some 
could have appreciated the 
Tiaute cuisine”, they had to 
make do with soup and beef 
sandwiches. Our emergency 
lunch was accompanied by the 
sound of wine bottles smashing 
as the ship did the corkscrew¬ 
ing. 

Rough weather is one of 
those unpredictable hazards 
when cruising, but one does not 
usually find a small. 2.112 ton, 
former inshore car ferry boldly 
sailing into the deep, often 
storm-tossed Atlantic. Nor 
towards such a remote outpost 
of the British Isles as St Kilda. 

However, there is no other 
cruise ship like the Hebridean 
Princess or one with its special 
cruise routes. Completely refur¬ 
bished into a smart, floating 
notion of a traditional rural hos¬ 
telry, she spends most of her 
spring-ro-amumn season sailing 
around the Scottish isles. 

This former Caledonian Mac- 
brayne Inner Hebrides feny 
normally cruises within more 
sheltered waters but, once a 
year, beads out to try to land up 
to 50 passengers on St Kilda. 
Deserted by the very hardy pop¬ 
ulation more than 60 years ago. 
the island became a missile 
tracking station for the armed 
forces. 

Landing ar the tiny, exposed 
harbour has never been easy, 
although, occasionally, possible. 
In this gale, with angry waves 
lashing the grim, steep cliffs, it 
would have been suicidal. Just 
steaming near the island almost 
called for Captain Brian Lar- 
combe's former experience as a 
Royal Navy submariner. 

Yet he successfully navigated 
the small ship close to Hirta. the 
main island, and its towering. 
600ft rock stacks, so that we 
could see the high-rise accom¬ 
modation for millions of sea¬ 
birds. At times, the sky was as 
white with gannets and gulls as 
the sea was with white horses. 

As compellingjy awesome as 
this rare experience was. it did 
not quite match the relief of 
many as we. at last, lurched our 
way slowly back to more calmer 
waters in the lee of the Outer 
Hebrides. 


History and scenic beauty on 


Anchored, as the ship often 
was on this week-long voyage, 
and in calm sea, we could once 
more relish the comforts, of tins 
unusual vesseL What it lacks in 
size, public rooms and enter¬ 
tainment, it makes up for in top- 
grade accommodation, first- 
class service more than one 
crew member to two passengers 
and tasty meals. 

In spite of the ship’s outward 
appearance, reminding one of 
its former role as a feny, 
inwardly it has a strong resem¬ 
blance to the chintzy armchair 
and potted palm atmosphere of 
a country hideaway for the well 
heeled. Spacious cabins - have 
comfortable beds, gleaming 
woodwork. soft carpeting, 
ample wardrobes and drawer 
space, and richly, brocaded cur¬ 
tains. 

The private bathrooms are as . 
large as those in any. range of 
shampoos and lotions. Other 
cabin amenities include a trou¬ 
ser-press. ironing board, iron, 
hairdryer and satellite televi¬ 
sion. 

There is just one lounge, 
which is richly awash in deep 
armchairs and settees. The small 
bar is open all day. The country 
house theme is extended to the 
compact library, complete with 
leather armchairs, and two small 
conservatory-style observation 
rooms. 

There is room for everyone at 
a single sitting in the restaurant 
a racily on most cruise ships 
mostly with tables for two. 

The wet and windy condi¬ 
tions we suffered put the limited 
covered accommodation to the 
test Strolling on the open. ' 
wooden decks was another test- . 
mg challenge and sitting out on' 
them more suitable for hardened 
anglers. An attempt to create a 
shooting party atmosphere by 
staging a clay pigeon shoot bad 
the gulls screeching more in 
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laughter tto fear.'> . 

Such setbacks, however, ■ 
seemed te-beacoeptedwithstdi-' 
cism, evOT cbeerfi^fy, byi many 
of the passengers. Perhaps it 
was because - nearly all were 
bred in those sterner times When 
Britain ruled die waves. Their 
average age was over 65 and a 
few were in their 80s. This was 
typical of the cruises, according 
to Anttew Quame, the chief 
purser, who said that oa one trip 

there was a centenarian. 

It did not need.the display of 
magazines such as Country 
life. The Lady. ' Homes and 
Gardens -and Vogue on die cof¬ 
fee tatties to confirm that the 
majority of my shipmates 
belonged to die same middle- 
class echelons. As well as many 
retired professkraais. they 
inclnded a former high sheriff, a 
former chairman of a big choco¬ 
late company, a few of. what 
used to be called die- landed 
gentry, and well-to-do widows. 

A good number had embed 
on die Hebridean . Princess. 
before, often several times. 
Repeat traffic often accounts for 
60 per cent of the customers. 
Such a high percentage makes' 
die ship- as much an exclusive 
floating club as country house 
hotel. The scene at Oban, the 
point of embarkation, was more 
tike. a public school old boys’ 
and giris' reunion or regimental 
get-together. High-pitched 
voices: raised in recognition 
matched the. cry of the gulls 
.over the fish pier. 

- ■. Stepping aboard. I realised 
this -was going to be a cruise 
" where I would need to keep my 
aid up carefully for mare rca- 
. sons tiuh-swnuy weather. I was 
relieved I had had second 
though^ about leaving my 
black tie at home. The Hebrides 
might not be as remote as some 
of those wad outposts of 
Empire but the same rigid rules 


about dressing for dinn er were 
. dearly going to be observed. 

Choppy weather certainly did 
not stop almost all passengers 
appearing in dinner jackets or' 
long dresses on formal nights. 
Thankfully, the days at sea and 
sightseeing ashore were in cas¬ 
ual' wear with raincoats and 
thick jumpers de rigueur. Sensi¬ 
bly, the ship supplies water¬ 
proofs. and wellies for rougher 
landings from the small boats. 

With flie bad weather making 
. such adventures doubly hazard¬ 
ous. the ship kept mainly to har¬ 
bours where we could land at 
jetties. First call was the holy 
island of Iona more than ever a 
place of pilgrimage today, with 
some visitors as eager to see the 
simple grave of John Smith, the 
former British Labour party 
leader, as St Coftimba’s Abbey. 
For me, an unexpected highlight' 
was hearing that rare bird, the 
corncrake, 

Tbsse shy, croaky creatures 
are becoming more common in 
the Hebrides. At the next island, 
Barra, I learnt there are now as 
- maQ y as 60. But . the winged 
attraction there is the beach. To 
prove its firmness the driver of 
out small tour bus drove us 
across it wife never a lurch. 

, tt was certainly a smoother 
nde than along the narrow, 
twisty roads on Harris. One 
®*Pects it to be an island but it 

.separated from Lewis by only 
e tiny stone bridge. Nothing, we 
discovered, separates the.Harris 
Tweed .made in both parts. Its 
manufacture is still a thriving 
cottage industry, although much 
Of^the local prosperity now 
from exporting shellfish.. 
™m.this most distant British 
aland, container lorries now 
cany- prawns and lobsters to 
Spain and'Italy A 
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77ie 10 largest in terms of adherents 


^rWith all the world a market,the compasses that guide many 
mdLjOTTeli£6ns ar;efeelmg ihepufl of Economic north ’ For some, 

this means a few m their course- For others, it 

sets the 
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ByJoelKoSdn ,.• 

N early a century has .parted 
since German'sociologist Max 
Weber first exploredtlieinterre- , 
lationship between religion and 
capitalism. His . obser- - 
various r emain strik- ■ 
ingjy relevant today. _•'!•'■ 

At the core ofafl foe faiths', ■ 
foalWeberidentifiedasweIl“ 
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equipped to flourish in a capitalist en¬ 
vironment Be three critical factors: 
^AbeEefmmtfividndreapnna^ffiay^ 
► A commitment to, education mid 


every effort to succeedin order not to 
burden the greater society • 

Bimflariy, in looking atthe success 
erf 19th Century Britain^ the great 
Erenthobserver Alesos deTcH^queville 
!saw clearly that it was the reli¬ 
gion-fired, individualist cul¬ 
ture ofProtestantism that im¬ 
pelled tfaeremarkablegrowth 
both of .Great Britain and its 


the development ^ ^ 


offspring, die US. “lam m no hurry to 
inquire whether naturehas scooped 
outportsfor him and given him coal 
and iron,” ;de Tocquevflle wrote of 

— ..... ....... 

► “A vocarion^ i , miqnrm?^ w foe-*reasons for Ira commerce success are 
term coined by fo^Jewmii pinTosopbei*' not diereat^Q: it w in himself? 5 : 
Martin Briber, Mormons, Jcws, the . . Far from Europe, the Ghinese were 
British of the 19th Century^ ootjtempo- . develc^MJOg dieir owa model of individ- 
rary Chinese andjaim aheonsidertbe^ riafisric adneveaient. As they settled in 
selves special ' arid apart Jifom! other. foeEuropean colonies of East Asia—- 
groups. Even in corilei^ora^Amfia^ . Malaysia, Indonesia, Singapore, Viet- 
youngjews are not rapecte<Jtp perfocm nam-^elocai Chinese brought with 
merely to the atandards ofthe ovferalkero- • foemfo^Ikmf ufjanfo vah^'wUhfocir 
aety;dieyareeqx>oted 3 evTOcc«mpaied,^... ''... ' ; 7 •• 


emphasis on education, filial and group 
. virtues. In foeprocess, observes Hong 
Kong sociologist Ambrose King, they 
developed a “culture of rationalistic tra¬ 
ditionalism” that helped them adapt to 
the dominant European capitalist order. 
• These experiences contrast madeed- 
ly with other, more collectivist belief sys¬ 
tems, such as Russian Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and Sh?a Muslim. To a large ex¬ 
tent, these groups have struggled to suc¬ 
cessfully accommodate global capitalism 
with their core beliefs. Although these 
cultures have produced some of the 
world’s great art, poetry, music and phi¬ 
losophy they have lagged in terms of cap¬ 
italist development; they do not domi¬ 
nate key industries like mass media, 
investment banking or high-technology 
in the way Jews, Asians and Anglo-Sax¬ 
on Protestants have done. 

Success, of course, is not without its 
risks. Id both North American and Eu- 
► SHAKE OR SHUN NEXT PACE 



yond such norms. 


In Weber’s day the primary ibed* * 


Christianity has dealt with ‘eye-of-the needle* issues for2,000 years 


was on 



Protestant Christianity. Vetif Weber; 
lived today, his focus would rip doubt 
extend well beyond these two faiths to 
a host Of others, inchldingMormops, 
Asian neo-Confucianists and selected 
Indian sects such as Jainsi-All these 
fiuths have created dynamic economic 
cultures reinforced by a sub-structure 
of practices and beliefs. 

The traditions identified by Weber 
are particularly critical in today’s infor¬ 
mation-driven sodetyjews, Chinese and - 
Mormons all have college graduation 
rates well above other groups. Mormon 
Utah, for instance, has ranked first 
among US states for a generation'in 
terms ofmedian years of education, col¬ 
lege test scores and Htexacy. Indus; re¬ 
spect, they are amply foflowing thp pre¬ 
cepts of their own religion, which 
identifies divinity directly with foe per¬ 
fection of human knowledge. “The glo¬ 
ry of God,” states foe Mormon Doctrine 
and Covenant, “is inteffigjence-” 

Similarly, Asians, mostly frpm foe 
neo-Gonfucianist cultures of C h i na , 
Japan or Korea, account for more stu- . 
dents at the University ofCaKforaia cam¬ 
puses than Anglos despite representing 
only 10 percent of foe state’s population. 
Even attemp ts to reform California’s ■ 
racial preference system to one based <m 
incomes has done little to change this. 

“over-representation,” smeepoor Asians 
consistently outscore middle class 


which globalization is built 


iByDeodASamper 

ma efore Adam Smith, Margaret 
S | Thatcher or Ronald Rea^n—in 
feet, h efore anyone else—Chris- 
Bmtiaxuty was in fevor of globaliza- 

■ lltion. 

MW'. The basis for this daim was laid 
2,000 years ago, and while the 
architect Was a young man from 

■ Nazareth called Jesus Christ,The ' 
one who redly applied his uni- 
versalistic ideas was .a peculiar 


JtEPOSTVfG 
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conservative fenrily from Galilee that 
moved to Ihzsus at the time of its occu¬ 
pation by Rome. There, Saul (his origi¬ 
nal name) and his family became Roman 
citizens and amassed a great fortune. 
The family’s specialty was sewing and 
selling tents,and this economic bonan¬ 
za allowed Saul to travel and ac¬ 
quire an education. He spoke 
Greek and Aramaic, and was well 
versed in foe Hebrew sacred 
books. ■ 


The tremendous emphasis on indi¬ 
vidual achievement also plays a role in 
foe success of these faiths. In foe Tkl- 
mud, indeed throughoutjewisb tradi¬ 
tion, there has been an “onnous 
stress laid on foe respondbihty--and 
moral culpability—of foe individual. 
Man, the Talmud suggests, is not in¬ 
tended to live without responsibility 
for his community, he must make 


character vrorehiped nowadays by foe 
. Catholic Church as Saint PauL . . 

Over time, the apostles who accom¬ 
panied Christ have been fixed in foe 
popular imagination as poor, humble 
.. ixrtA ignorant—simple fishermen and foe 
Iike^who were foe complete antithesis of 
foe ^obally-oriaiti^bujd n es sm aii. But 
;Sl Paul,^whose name has been" aefopted 
rby several Popes (ondudhagfoe present; 
. one), does not fit 
‘ this profile at alL 
. The future 
spreader of 
Chris tdanity 
■ was bom ^ in 
theyear 4 BC, 
part of a wdh 
off and ultra’ 


Saul studiedinjerusalem, a dty often 
visited by Christ However, 
nothing suggests that 
they ever met Indeed,. 
and in his youth Saul 
was fanatically anti- 
Ghxistian. It is 
known that he wit¬ 
nessed the torture 
and death of St Sebas- 


dan, one of the first martyrs of the 
church, and some even think that he was 
involved in the crime. When, in foe year 
32 or 33, Saul underwent a sudden con¬ 
version on the road to Damascus to the 
creed he hated, Christ was already dead 
or had only a few months to live. 

After his conversion, Saul joined the 
cause ofhis old enemies and worked tire¬ 
lessly to spread the Christian message. 
“Paul, more that any other man, is re¬ 
sponsible for [Christianity's] transfor¬ 
mation from a Jewish sect into a world 
religion,” states historian Michael H. 
Hart. 

Identified by his new Greek 
name, Paul spent the next 16 
years criss-crossing foe cul¬ 
tural and political universe of 
his time, what today is 
Greece, Macedonia, 'Iuikey, 
Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Cyprus and Israel. During his 
travels he preached to disciples, 
charmed followers, argued with 


opponents, debated with philosophers 
and wrote dozens ofletterstofriendsand 
communities. 

It was not an easy life. He was jailed 
several times. Once, the house where he 
was staying in was assaulted by fanatics; 
another time he managed to flee from 
danger hidden in a basket. He visited 
Spain, and have ended up in a Roman 
circus complete with wild animals—no¬ 
body knows how he managed to get out 
in one piece. And he died in Rome, exe¬ 
cuted after a ... 


Committed to travel and universal 
concepts, the Cborcli that grew on 
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Portrait <rf gjobajtefcitope John Paul has followed hi the weH-traveled footsteps of his namesake, St Paul 


Kafka-like 
process, in the 
year 64. 

Paul was the 
Christian Inter¬ 
net of foe first 
century. He 
transmitted his 
enthusiasm to 
some of his 
friends, like 
S ilas and Barn¬ 
abas, who also 
took to the 
roads to spread 
the doctrine. When he considered it nec¬ 
essary, he challenged foe law. He 
preached about a multitude of themes, 
from theology to sexuality. 

Paul’s work has been described in 
many ways, from universalist militancy 
to ecumenical idealism. In the first cen¬ 
tury the city of Tarsus, located in what 
is now Turkey, was foe Athens of Asia 
Minor: a meeting place of cultures, be¬ 
liefs and all types of merchandise. 
There, with little or no conflict. East¬ 
ern and Western religions and people 
of all origins lived together. It was a sort 
of a global village, fueled by commerce. 
Paul was a product of that diversity. 

‘Thanks to Paul, two global Chris¬ 
tian premises were well established,” 
writes Paul Johns, author of A History 
of Christianity. “First, universal re¬ 
demption (Christ opened the gates of 
Heaven to all human beings). Second, 
foe universal value ofhis ideas.” 

The tenacious Paul understood foe 
latter and festered travelling mission!; 
to spread the faith. He himself was foe 
■first missionary. So, since the begin¬ 
ning, foe Catholic Church sent con¬ 
querors of souls to foe entire world. In 


this, Pope John Paul IT is more Paul than 
John. 

Aside from ideas, many practical as¬ 
pects of marketing overseas were devel¬ 
oped by PauL Church celibacy, for ex¬ 
ample, is not just a matter of spirit over 
flegh,butalsoafinandalissue.Inthel9th 
century Catholic and Protestant missions 
were competing fiercely for foe souls of 
the infidels, but foe Catholics had an im¬ 
portant advantage. Since their envoys 
were single, their sustenance was abour 
20 times cheap-' 


jVu Aimrn 


er than the 
stipend of a 
Protestant mis-' 
sionary with his' 
wife and chil¬ 
dren. In 1930 a 
Catholic mis¬ 
sionary cost 
UK£35 a year 
to support in 
foe field com¬ 
pared to £650 
for a Protestant 
one. 

Committed 

to travel and universal concepts, the 
Church that grew on Paul’s founda¬ 
tions always viewed commerce as an 
ally. In foe galleons that transported' 
European soldiers to foe New World, 
there was always a priest. The search: 
for raw materials and markets in Asia 
and Africa was also the path for the' 
penetration of the Cross. Western Eu-* 
rope, from which these expeditions set 
sail, is the daughter of the Christian! 
universal attitude—and foe cradle of 
capitalism, the free flow of commerce 
and globalization. 

It is true that Christ said that it is! 
easier for a camel to go through tho 
eye of a needle than for a rich man ter 
enter foe kingdom of God. But the; 
Catholic Church has not interpreted! 
this as an injunction against making! 
money. Instead, it has viewed it as a 
call to distribute it better. If you shrink 
foe camel and sufficiently expand the 
eye of foe needle, God and mammon! 
can coexist.® 


Daniel Samper is a WorldPap&r 
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Iran’s clerics stumble along righteous path to growth 


Islamic economics buys power at 


the cost of alienating the young 


nomic opportunity for the growing 
number ofjob-seeking graduates. 

Meeting (bis challenge poses aprob- 
. lem for the ruling elite. In contrast to 
their official position on materialism 
and ca p i talism, they have a lot to lose. 
As a result, conventional strategies for 
dealing witheconomic stagnation-r-lib- 
eralization, deregulation, privatization, 
devaluation and cutting subsidies—can 
seriously hurt the vested interests of die 


compared the Iranian clerics who con¬ 
trol the bmy>ds with the Wt Com¬ 
munist Party’s apparatchiks or the 
cronies offonner PhilippaKsPresnimt 
Ferdinand Marcos. ; • : 


‘By Mansour Farhang 

I n a recent speech before a group 
of public officials in Tehran, Iranian 
President Mohammad Khatami 
startled his audience by telling them 
that: “Our economy is sick. We must 
find a remedy for joblessness.' 5 ' 

The officials were not startled by the 
.news-, the country's 25 percent unem¬ 
ployment rate and grim eco- REPOi 
nomic picture are well known, from 
But the directness of die state- Trnjjiy 
ment, shorn of the usual eu- lutflAll 
phemisms that characterize 
clerical discourse in Iran, shocked 
them and attracted the attention of the 
local press. Khatami’s lucidity made his 
statement newsworthy. 

»’ To appreciate the irony of this, think 
back to 1979 when Iran’s Islamic revo¬ 
lution burst onto the world stage. At the 
time, the maximum leader of the revo¬ 
lution, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
was dismissive of , w...—: 
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uncon tested—the spokesmen for the 
Islamic regime declared both capital¬ 
ism and socialism corrupt and pro¬ 
claimed Islamic economics as the only 
righteous path to growth and equity. 

The problem with this posidon was 
that nobody knew what it involved. It 
was very unclear how Islamic econom¬ 
ics differed from the free markets of the 
West and state-controlled sys- 

- terns of the Soviet bloc coun- 

ii tries. Iran’s Islamic leaders as- 

" satiated their economic order 

with social jusdee and prohibi¬ 
tion against usury, hoarding and mo¬ 
nopoly, but they offered virtually noth¬ 
ing that economists could consider 
new or noveL What actually happened 
under the guise of Islamic economics 
was conventional government takeover, 
through expropriation and national¬ 
ization, of large sectors of the national 
economy. This helped Iran’s clerical 
V. V .A.. AtfTt.. **•..•*****+*** rulers to tighten 
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condition- He was When asked ta endorse an 

Jar more interest- ■ * . ,< ■ 

ed in veiling the SUItl^flllfflTlOn pOilCy, til 6 

.country’s women ■ u l n L 
than in respond- AyatOlnA RUDO 
ing to the material . . ■. , 

aspirations of the BGCSIIie Iffiuit 
Iranian people. ... _ . 

• Once, when did not make a 

asked to endorse ■ ■ ■ 

an anti-inflation lOWef tflG pflCC 
policy, the Ayatol¬ 
lah became irritated, saying: “We did 
not make a revolution to lower the price 
of watermelon.” Another time, in re¬ 
sponse to an inquiry about his views on 
economic issues, he replied that, “eco¬ 
nomics is for donkeys.” 


became irritated, saying: “We 
did not make a revolution to 


, their grip on the 

Idorse <?fi society, but it was 

.. . an unmitigated 

[ICy, th6 disaster for the 

■ Hi ■ . vast majority of 

Ih KIlBIfleiBI Iranians. The rich 

■ ■ am with connections 

L saying: WB to clerical rulers 

■ | ■ benefited from 

IVOlOtlOf) 10 government con- 

g I , tracts and mo- 

I watermelon nopoiisdc control 

of foreign trade, 
but the middle and working classes saw 
their income drop sharply. 

Today, there is a greater concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in Iran than ever before. 
With one worker in four unemployed 
and an annual inflation rate of at least 
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If only economics were governed by the same laws ns soccer Iran’s 2-1 victory over the US in this yeai'sWoridCup 
tournament provided the country with something to cheer about, but two decades of ’Islamic economics’and 
demonizing Western culture have left the faithful either unemployed or straggling to make do with less . • 


government’s role inthceconom^and 
die technocrats of his cabinet penpdi- 
caliy talk about the need to eliminate 
die $12 bffiion in state subsidies—an 
amount equivalent to Iran’s projected 
oil revenues for 1998. However, the 
supreme religious leader. Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, and other influential clerics 
are—for obvious reasons—opposed to 

■ such reforms. . -V 

So far they have been able to assert 
their power, but they are findingit m- 
creasingjy difficult to defend the Status 
quo. About 60 percent of Iran’s popu¬ 
lation is younger thau 25, which means 
most were either small childre n or not 
yet bom when the Islamic republic was 
established. Therefore, the ruling cler¬ 
ics cannot explain away the youths’frus¬ 
trations and deprivations by blaming the 
practices of the pre-revolutionary 
regime. 

In short, the deepening economic 
problems of Iran are slowly but surely 
causinga serious political crisis for the 
regime. The high-sounding religious 

- rhetoric of the past two decades has 
lost, at least in the economic re a l m , all 
credibility and effectiveness. 

’' The evidence suggests that some 
members of Iran’s clerical hierarchy 
have come to realize that the challenge 
facing them today has less to do with 

- religious purity, than with money and 
jobs.'Thtte&re, they want to forget the 

- moral confrontation with the “Great 
Safari 1 * &d begin the task of convinc- 
mgUS Presiden t Bill Clinton to life 
ettonomicranctions. But the price may 

ri^bit TW of the ayatollahs 


However, Khoibemi’s contempt for 1 30 percent, there is little sign that this'"' 


economics did not prevent his clerical 
lieutenants from promising material 
prosperity' for all Iranians, particularly 
the urban poor and lower middle class¬ 
es whose support for the theocracy was 
deemed indispensable. Thus, during 
the fist decade of the revolution—while 
Khomeini was alive and his authority 


long-term decline in the standard of liv¬ 
ing is bottoming out. 

Another factor that has seriously ag¬ 
gravated the country’s economic situa¬ 
tion is rapid population growth. 
Khomeini was opposed to birth control 
and, like China's Mao Tse-tung, saw 
the international advocacy of family 


planning as a Western plot against the 
world’s downtrodden. Consequently, 
Iran’s population has been nearly dou¬ 
bled since 1979, from 35 to 65 milli on. 

After Khomeini’s death in 19S9, the 
Islamic regime reversed its population 
policy and began to provide married 
couples,particularly in areas, vgtfh t 

'condoms,birth controlpifib anCradv'Sfc. - * 
Nevertheless, the population is still 
growing by about 4 percent annually, in 
part because of a creditable achieve¬ 
ment by the Islamic republic—the re¬ 
duction of infant mortality from 104 
deaths per 1,000 births to 25 per 1,000. 

The government has also made 
some progress in educating its growing 


population. Literacy has increased. De¬ 
spite die acute shortages of teachers and 
classrooms, the number of students in 
primary schools has been increased 
from 7 to 19 milli on- in the universities, 
from 100,000 to more than a milli on. 

The increase in the size of die student 
population is h kjqlv to have drgjn&tic 
'crinSwjuSnees foFThe IidBfitn pOttied" 
order. Unemployment among 16 to 25- 
year-olds is double (he national average, 
and the composition of recent demon¬ 
strations in Tehran make it evident that 
the clerical regime is being challenged 
by frustrated youths, particularly the 
university students who have little faith 
in the regime’s ability to improve coo- 


regime’s supporters as well as th^rul^* 
ing clerics’ abflhy to continue their riio^ 
nopoly control of the s tate. 

The reigning ayatollahs* economic 
power resides in the bonyods y oYfotalt 
datious, established as reporitories for 
^appropriated assets andpropertiesef 

are the laig<est source of wealth fii Item 
These huge organizations are con¬ 
trolled by the ruling clerics aUd their 
businesses include manufacturing, 
farming, trading, hnport/expott^and 
real-estate developments^ They pay no 
taxes and are not required toJisHose 
their finances. Some obsery^rahave 
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ropean cities the economically success¬ 
ful religious/ethnic minorities—Protes¬ 
tant Koreans, Chinese, Indians—have 
become targets both for white racists as 
well as angry African Americans. In 
1990, Asian males in Los Angeles were 
more than twice as likely to be self-em¬ 
ployed as their African-American coun¬ 
terparts, four times as likely to be an en¬ 
gineers and 10 times more liable to work 
as accountants. The fact that most of 
these Asian are themselves immigrants, 
or sons of immigrants, often serves only 
to increase the resentment by less suc¬ 
cessful, native born populations. 

In developed countries, however, 
such minorities have shown the ability to 


move from their often precarious “mid¬ 
dle man” minority status to a more com¬ 
fortable perch in the information age 
economy within a single generation. Pro¬ 
tected by the constitutional orders they 
frequently integrate successfully—and 
even, assume leadership positions—-with¬ 
in their adopted countries. Intermar¬ 
riage, predominately to whites, will like¬ 
ly help these groups integrate into the 
upper-class mainstream; a third of native 
bom Asians in Los Angeles and 15 per¬ 
cent of immigrants marry outside the 
group, far more than whites, immigrant 
Latinos or African-Americans. 

But the price of religious and ethnic- 
based achievement can be far higher in 
less developed countries. Asian Indians 
in Uganda, for example, became prime 
targets under the Africanist regime ofldi 


Amin. Growing tensions with the newly 
enfranchised Africans also threaten Indi¬ 
ans in South Africa, despite generations 
of common suffering under apartheid. 
Jews remain open targets in Latin coun¬ 
tries such as Argentina, where they are of¬ 
ten blamed for economic troubles. 

This pattern can be seen all too dear¬ 
ly in depression-plagued Indonesia to¬ 


day, where Chinese account fora bare 5 
percent of the population but control 
some 75 percent of assets. When the In¬ 
donesian economy collapsed, it was the 
Chinese who were blamed, their stores 
looted and women raped. At the same 
time the leader of the Muslim opposition 
to the deposed dictator General Suhar¬ 
to, Amien Rais, has openly called for 


curbs on both Chinese and Jewialiecc^ sqipe^amifiese flnimshing ethnic and 
nomic power. - ‘ ■ teE^dusgrbupa may continue, like ar- 

Sinnlariy Malaysia’s Prime Mnsafcv dhdypk^!“wanderingJev^”to seek out 
Mahatir Mohammed,mtryingtoe^plaini :^w homes more amenable to their tai- 
away his country’s economic doWnturia,; the process they may lose cher- 

was quick to lay the blame attfaerfbot of ished pqssesraons and adopted cultural 
“currency speculators,” many of whom ^ tnut^ but those nations tolerant and for- 
he identified withjewish entrepreneurs, binate enough to attract them will prove 
' Suehphenomena suggest s ihat ^KMe- the gteaterbe nefi daries. O 
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l%e elderly 




By Rashecd A1 Rcrassan 

Special lo The Star 

THERE IS AO doubt that everyone of 
us has walked down or has driven 
along Garden Street, eyeing the win- 
. daws of supennartets, novelty shops 
and glamorous jewelry boutiques. 
What you probably won't have 
noticed, however, is one. ordinary 
building, without commercial signs, or 
gloomy lighting. There are no clients 
or businessmen here, and you won’t 
find anything to wear or buy. What 
you will find is more precious and 
sacred—human love and care. 

The Missionaries of Charity Institu¬ 
tion established by the late Mother 
Teresa is a place of refuge for old peo¬ 
ple who have been rejected by their 
families and society. 

. It is somehow ironic to find a home 
for the elderly amongst all this materi¬ 
alism. Abandoned people living the 
rest of their lives in a place few would 
recognize or visit. There are 70 old 
men and women living here. Most of 
them are disabled and homeless people 
who have nowhere else to go. 

. The nun in charge of the institution 
told The Star that there are cases where 
families refuse to visit their dying rela¬ 
tives in the institution. “When a patient 
is dying, we try to contact his or her 
family and some refuse to come.'’ 
There are many reasons why some 
families abandon their elderly rela¬ 
tives. Sometimes it is a matter of 
money and sometimes it is psychologi¬ 
cal. Some can't afford medical treat¬ 
ment for their elderly parents or grand¬ 
parents. Money isn’t always the Issue, 
however, and there are m fact a few 
patients at the institute who come from 
rich families. 

Sometimes a family is simply fed up 
with having a disabled person to tend 
to in the house-In addition, there are a 
□umber of abandoned divorcees, 
mostly old women, who have been 
kicked out of their homes. Some fami¬ 
lies even refuse to bury die corpses of 
their old relatives, leaving it entirely to 
the institution. 

The number of neglected people 
coming to the institution is on the rise. 


Some families looking for a place to 
pul (heir elderly relatives fail to recog¬ 
nize the difference between an old peo¬ 
ple’s home and a hotel. “We have fam¬ 
ilies who come here expecting to find 
private rooms for their elderly rela¬ 
tives,” the nun continued. Of course 
there is no hotel service—finances are 
scarce. The nun in charge pointed out 
that the only support they get is from 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. Other 
financial aid is rare. Conditions are 
basic; all patients share the same facili¬ 
ties including bathrooms. Hygiene is a 
problem, not helped by die recent 
water crisis. 

Nevertheless, at this institute these 
people receive what their own families 
have failed to offer—-love and care. 
Although there is little doubt that most 
of these elderly citizens gave every¬ 
thing they could to their children, they 
have received nothing but disrespect 
and neglect in return. 

It is a sad reflection on our society 
that young people are neglecting to 
care for their elderly relatives. Just as 
sad, however, is the' fact that society is 
neglecting these homes, which are 
obviously needed. It is not only the 
elderly who are suffering, of course. 
Mentally and physically handicapped 
people, as well as orphans, are also 
seriously neglected in our modern 
“get-ahead” society. 

Young people currently make up the 
majority of Jordan’s population, and 
caring for the elderly no longer seems 
to feature highly on society’s agenda. 
Those who callously or thoughtlessly 
believe that there is no need to make 
special provision for our elderly citi¬ 
zens may not be so blasd about (his 
issue when they themselves reach their 
twilight years." 

In the meantime, why not take 
another walk down Garden Street. 
Enjoy the buzzing markets and the 
novelty shops, but this time try and 
spot the ordinary place where extraor¬ 
dinary people are striving to make this 
a better world. If you get lost, ask a 
fellow passer-by. But don’t be sur¬ 
prised if. nobody stops to help 
you—neglect is something we all are 
having to get used to these days. ■ 



the impossible 


By Ellen Gamennan ; 

WASHINGTON—John Mar^ 
kins’ government career can”be 
traced through the drawings on- 
his office wall; a rocket whizz¬ 
ing from an Earth-based sling¬ 
shot into outer space, a glitter¬ 
ing mooii colony, a giant bug¬ 
like contraption fueling a 
spacecraft in. interstellar dark¬ 
ness. 

Crazy ideas? Not to Man- 
kins. In his job at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration. he is paid to come tip 
with concepts so far-out they 
sometimes only get laughed aL 
Consider him one of NASA's 
sci-fi guys. 

“I try to.be reasonably con¬ 
servative with my ideas,” Man- 
kins says, looking as though he 
has just come through a brain¬ 
storm, with his rumpled hair 
and government ID dangling 
askew. “Nobody believes that.” 

Later, he adds, “There are 
people out there who think I’m 
nuts.” 

Mankins, 42, is one of the 
government’s roughly two 
dozen researchers responsible 
for dreaming up futuristic ideas 
for h uman space exploration 
and development At best, his 
eureka moments might shape 
the next century. At worst, his 
far-reaching visions could fall 
into NASA’s own black hole, 
forever ignored. More likely, 
the outcome will be a little of 
both. 

Day after day, Mankins 
combines sophisticated scien-. 
tific theory with fanciful imagi¬ 
nation to chum out ideas that 
look to the outsider like the 
government version of a “Star 
Trek" set Tve stopped read¬ 
ing most science fiction,” Man¬ 
kins sighs- “It’s too much like 


John Mankins, 42, is one of the government's roughly two dozen researchers responsible for dreaming up futuristic 
ideas for human space exploration and development Photo by Larry C. Price. 


lonely wort Recently, 
is finished a nearly two- 
mdy about outer-space 

i, geared toward per- 
* families to vacation in 
Earth orbit instead of, 
Orlando. The study, set 
he future, caused barely 
le in ..the mainstream 
The report opened with 
trds “carpe diem.” Not 
n the mainstream did. 
kins, a physicist who 
□ NASA 11 years ago 
oridngatteJet^opu- 
ab in Pasadena. Calif-, 
jscurity is not always a 

if tourism study had 
splashy publicity, « 
have gotten .a lot more 
<n from people who 
xtieve it could happen. 
So far. none of Man¬ 
ic ideas—including his 
if for space theme parks 

biting hotels—has been 

j. Still, be believes some 


will in his career, despite those 
who doubt. 

In this line of work, “the gig¬ 
gle factor” is just pant of the, 
job. .. ■ •' “ 

“It’s sort of a compliment 
when people call yoa crazy," 
says Whitt Brantley, a col¬ 
league of Martians’ who directs- 
the advanced systems and tech¬ 
nology office at‘NASA’s Mar¬ 
shall Space Flight Center in 
Huntsville, Ala. “A lot of peo¬ 
ple before us‘ have been called 
that, and they turned out to 
have good ideas that were later 
appreciated.” ... 

Brantley cites Galileo, who 
was just about tarred and featb--' 
ered in the 17th century after 
arguing that the Earth was not 
at ihe center of the universe. A 
century ago, Nikola Tessin was 
ridiculed for his work on long¬ 
distance power transmissirai 
and his proposal that all electri¬ 
cal power be free. The fights go 
on, Brantley! says, “and it gets 
downright bloodcurdling 

sometimes." ■ 

. as for Mankins, he .did not 
take the $l0I.000-a-ycar job 
for controversy-—rather,, be 
finds it the perfect pursuit .fora 

self-described “sp*» cadet” 
who grew a goatee long before 


h was considered cool. A Cali¬ 
fornia native who has a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in physics from 
Harvey' Mudd College—a sci¬ 
ence and engineering school 
near Los Angeles—he came of 
age. in Santa Maria, Calif., 
pressing his nose to die televi¬ 
sion screen any time there was 
a rocket launch. 

..' In conversations with non- 
sdentists, Mankins drops the 
complex aerospace terminology 
and idies mostly on intergal- 
Jacnc-themed TV shows to 
describe hi& line of work. “In 
Star Trek Voyager there was 
aid' alien, race called the 
Borgs—this was much bigger 
than one of the Borg mother 
ships,” Mankins says, talking 
about an old NASA idea for a 
spaa factory. "Did you see 
Babylon 5? "It was much bigger 
than (the space station) Baby¬ 
lon 5.”’,' 

Mankins looks everywhere 
for ideas—not just in serious 
scientific, tomes. He knows 
what time and c hann el all the 
best space-travel television 
shows are on, tapes quotes 
from bis favorite German 
mathematician on his office 
trails and scribbles brainstorm 
ideas on an erasable board in 


purple pen. 

Sometimes, inspiration 
conies from the most unlikely 
places. 

Take the design for his pro¬ 
posed Sun Tower, a series of 
solar panels that would beam 
power back to Earth from a 
spot in outer space. Mankins 
dreamed it up one afternoon as 
he stared into a Diaper Genie 
while his young daughter. 

Will a. was being changed. 
There, in the diaper storage 
unit, he saw die idea—identical 
pieces interlocking to form a 
stack of plastic diaper bags. 

T kept looking at how the 
inserts were plugged togetha - ” 
he said. “It was a flash." 

He realized that the same 
concept .could be used for his 
tower, which would assemble 
itself using identical sections 
meant to interlock after reach¬ 
ing space. Using a similar con¬ 
traption. he also envisions 
spacecraft hooking up and 
refueling at a solar-generated 
power station in mid-flight. 

But these are vastly expen¬ 
sive ideas, and in this field, 
money is nearly as elusive as 
space dost. “People are always 
interested in new ideas and 
find them exciting,” Brantley 


says. Tt’s only when it com¬ 
petes with their budget that 
they become reluctant." 

NASA wins praise from 
researchers for supporting 
futuristic studies, though the 
advanced projects office for 
space flight receives only $10 
million of NASA’s $13.6 bil¬ 
lion budget 

These days, Mankins- is 
working on a way to use the 
moon as a launch site for inter¬ 
stellar voyages. He also devel¬ 
oped an idea to use a high-tech 
angled slingshot, instead of a 
launch pad, to hurl spacecraft 
Iron] Earth. And he is eager to 
see NASA plan colonies at the 
North or South poles, with 
more constant sunlight. 

Mankins hopes he will see 
his concepts 

in space during his lifetime. 
He knows plenty has to happen 
first, but be has reason to be 
optimistic. 

“I have a grandfather five 
generations removed who lived 
to be Ill year* old," he says. 
“So I’ve got another 70 years 

at least.”* 

LA Times-WasMngton Post 
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An Indian 
freedom fighter 

Vishwanath Mathur, who was jailed for % 
pursuing Indian independence, talks to j* 
Amy Louise Kazmin j“ 
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The Indian Parliament building , New Dehti 


VISHWANATH MATHUR asked if we 
could eat at the Captain’s Cabin, an 
expensive fish restaurant in one of New 
Delhi's five-star hotels. “We are very 
fond of the seafood," he said. Then, citing 
his poor vision and weak grip, he asked if 
be could bring an ’assistant.’ 

“Sure," I said. 

“Good.” he replied. “I’ll bring my 
son" 

The former freedom fighter and com¬ 
munist had giggled when I said I wanted 
him to tell me about his role in India’s 
independence movement and his views on 
today's India over lunch at the restaurant 
of his choice. 

“That’s very kind of you. But we can 
talk anywhere.” 

But when I insisted he select his 
favourite place in town, the 86-year-old 
leftist rebel made his choice. 

When 1 arrive punctually, at one 
o'clock. Mathur. a tall, slim man. and his 
son are already settled into a booth in the 
dark, wood-panelled restaurant, sipping 
Kingfisher beers. 

Mathur was 17 in 1930, when his high 
school was shut down by the British. So 
he enrolled as a Congress volunteer and 
was sent to picket stores selling foreign 
goods. Within two weeks, he was arrested 
and sentenced to three months in 
jail—and so began a political odyssey in 
which Mathur allied himself with leftists, 
and searched India for ‘revolvers' with 
which to fight the British. 

This was no Gandhian response. 
Mathur robbed two postal couriers in 
broad daylight to get money for arms and 
planned to assassinate a government offi¬ 
cial in Benares. His plot was thwarted 
when he was arrested again, carrying a 
loaded guu. Twenty years old, he was 
convicted of “conspiracy to wage war 
against the king” and was sentenced to 
seven years in prison. 

In total. Mathur has spent 13 years 
behind bars, including four in the notori¬ 
ous Andaman Cellular jail, for anti- 
British political activities. He watched 
friends go to the gallows, and saw others 
die in hunger strikes demanding better jail 
conditions. 

He takes a sip of beer—it’s slightly sur¬ 
prising since many Indians of Mathur* s 
vintage frown on drink. A pianist is play¬ 
ing, fake fishing nets are hung around the 
place. It is an odd venue to discuss 
India’s freedom from foreign domination, 
which was secured 51 yearn ago last 
week. 

Worried that my elderly guest may be 
hungry, 1 suggest we order immediately. 
Since be cannot see too well, Mathur's 
son assists. The senior Mathur will have a 
lobster, shelled please; Mathur junior, 
head of his own information technology 
company, will have prawns Newburg. I 
get closest to Indian food, choosing Goa 
fish cuny. 

TTie former freedom fighter reminisces. 
When he was a boy in Benares, his grand¬ 
mother took him daily for a purifying rit¬ 
ual dip in the Ganges River, which is 
sacred to Hindus, the place where they 
scatter the ashes of their dead. But watch¬ 
ing the priests and worshippers during his 
daily dips, Mathur says, he developed a 
“hatred" for the priests. 1 ask why. 

“Just pushing, not caring. Insulting, 
asking for more money,” he says. “Some¬ 
times. if they would see a young lady, 
their behaviour was veiy bad." 

At the age of 12. he says, he deliber¬ 
ately stepped on an idol of the deity 
Hanuman to see whether he would be 
punished. Nothing happened that night, 1 ' 
he says, nibbling at the bread. Later, he 
smashed an idol. With it were shattered 
the last traces of his religious faith. 

Mathur was drawn to the independence 
movement by the fierce nationalism of his 
teachers, and visits to his school from the 
’high command' of the Indian National 
Congress. In 1928. aged 15, he and some 
friends scaled the walls of their boarding 
school and ran all night to reach a train 
station where Mohandas K. Gandhi was 
passing through. 

The boys pressed oranges into Gan¬ 
dhi’s hands. “We said, 'We have come to 
see you.’ He inquired whether we had 
permission to come. We said, ‘No.’ He 


was angry, and said, ‘That’s very bad.’ 
He didn't like indiscipline. Mahatma 
Gandhi was very much a strict discipli¬ 
narian.” 

The lobster and other food arrives as 
Mathur is telling me about his first spell 
iu jail. Prisoners’ hair was cut arbitrarily; 
inmates were caned for singing nationalis¬ 
tic songs; and once a weeC the insides of 
the inmates' lower lips were inspected to 
check they were not using tobacco. 

Mathur pulls on his lower lip. showing 
how it was done. “It was very insulting," 
he says. We tuck into the meal. 

He goes on to describe his initiation 
into the Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association, at the cremation grounds on 
the banks of the Ganges. Approaching the 
meeting spot, in the small hours, he saw a 
corpse-hover above - the ground. Then he- 
realised that the body was being lifted by 
bamboo sticks held by his friends. It was 
a lest, devised to ensure he would not be 
easily frightened. 

After initiation, he and his comrades 
sent letters to British district officials, 
warning them to leave or die. He says he 
continued to respect the Congress leaders, 
but saw little merit in the methods they 
advocated. 

“AH along, we would hear about non¬ 
violence. But we all laughed. It was not 
practical.” he says. 

I ask Mathur what kind of India he 
thought he was fighting for when he was 
robbing postal workers. Initially, he said, 
he had “no clear conception of free 
India.” He only knew they wanted for¬ 
eigners out. 

Later, as his leftist politics crystallised 
in jail, he says, “we were imagining an 
India where the common people will have 
jobs, shelter, houses to live, no problem 
of food, a very good education, and health 
services, so that the country could 
develop industrially.” 

Independence found Mathur, by then a 
communist, travelling among peasants 
and workers, trying to explain to them 
that the mere departure of the British was 
a “false independence, a deal between the 
government of India and the Indian bour¬ 
geoisie.” But, he admits, “it was very dif¬ 
ficult to persuade the people. His efforts 
earned him another six months in jail, this 
time under a free Indian government. 

And what of India today, 51 years after 
independence? ‘We are disappointed.” he 
says, particularly at the rise of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata parry. He shakes his head 
sadly; “1 never could have imagined this 
type of government.” 

Though never an advocate of non¬ 
violence, he dismisses the BJP's nuclear 
tests as “a typical jingoistic policy. They 
want to divert the attention of the people 
from the bread problem, from the real 
problem of life, from the water problem, 
power problem." 

Mathur praises the liberalisation policy, 
and says it was needed sooner. Yet, with 
a lack of consistency, he blames capital¬ 
ism for inequitable distribution of wealth. 

Our plates are cleared. Coffee is 
brought. The root of India's problem, 
Mathur says, is that it remains in the grip 
of religious superstition, which means 
Hindu caste loyalties are crucial in poli¬ 
tics. 

And that is why Mathur says he feels 
his job as a freedom fighter is not yei 
done. “My fight, personally speaking, it 
will go on even after my death. My son 
and daughters, they have to fight,” he 
says. “We have to fight for re-education 
of our people. Fight to develop a scien¬ 
tific-mind approach towards social prob¬ 
lems—not what is called mystic or relig¬ 
ious and all that. That is the only 
guarantee that will bring good people into 
power,” he goes on. 

This impassioned outburst seems a fit¬ 
ting end to our conversation, but I have 
one last question. It is rude. I know, but I 
cannot resist "Sir.” 1 say. “do you think 
it's right for a communist to eat lobster?” 

Mathur breaks into a wide grin, and 
giggles a bit. “Are we not human?” he 
asks. Then he and his son take their leave, 
and T am left to settle the bilL ■ 

Financial Times Syndication 
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Afote of success in 
Zerqa 

THE FIFTH Sbbeeb Festival for Arts and Cutan-e 
ended on Sunday in Zarqa. This febvtd, » l « * l ** » 
week, had a number of activities. Despite some tahmcal 
errors in sound, the festival was a pertsnccex. Famons 
like Hisham Abaas and Anodiora from Egypt 
and Osama Jaboor and Nahawand from Jordan, as vreU 
as many others, took part in the festival Tradfcomd 
folklore groups from Iraq, Palestine, and Jordan, like A1 

Nasra and A1 Rozana, contributed to the fcstivaL It was 

agreat/weekl! 


Around the world on 
a bicycle—reviving 
the Olympic Ideal 

By Ghassan Joha 

■ Special to The Star 

ANY PROJECT takes planning and inspiration to get off the 
ground and succeed, but when it comes to traveling around 
ihe world on a bicycle you'have to be even more of an adven¬ 
turer to achieve your goal. 

Horst Schad is one 
of those who began 
touring the world with a 
mission to promote 
international under¬ 
standing and coopera¬ 
tion as we head towards 
the new millennium. 

The intrepid German 
cyclist passed through 
in Jordan last week on 
his tour that began in 
May this year. 

Preparations For the 
“One World 2000" pro¬ 
ject began in Autumn 
1996. Since then, Ger¬ 
man embassies all over 

the world and the governments of all of the countries Mr 
Schad will be traveling through have offered their support and 
cooperation to make the project possible. 

Speaking at a press conference in Amman last Saturday, Mr 
Srthud explained his mission, and stressed that “to draw world¬ 
wide attention an exceptional achievement is needed." 

On a personal level, he explained that few things could be 
better than traveling the world “using your own personal 
strength, and as far as possible, traveling overland." 

Mr Schad. an single 34-year-old English teacher, began 
serious cycling about 11 years ago. touring West Africa and 
later the Sahara desert. Generally he spends 8-12 hours a day 
on a bicycle. “I love cycling very much. I find it interesting 
and the best way of traveling to feel a sense of adventure,", he 
said. 

Before setting off on this tour he first had to undergo a thor¬ 
ough health check. When he got the “all dear'' from his phy¬ 
sician, he then had to get in shape. He fonowed a strict train¬ 
ing schedule of cycling, long distance running and general 
fitness. In die event of any emergency during the tour, how¬ 
ever, a general practitioner will fly out to treat the patient. 

The cyclist has also mastered the basic technique of self 
hypnosis and meditation, to help him withstand die psycho¬ 
logical stresses of such a trip. For nearly two years, he has 
been preparing for the tour by reading extensively. He also 
has some languages under his belt, speaking fluent English 
and having a good grasp of French. 

The other main aim of the project is to revive the Olympic 
spirit and the consciousness that all people and nations are a 
part of the same world. “We want to prove that even today 
despite all the wars and conflicts, it is . still possible to forget 
bonders and literally ride to the other side of the world," Mr 
Schad slated. 

He is always feels enthusiastic and optimistic. Mr Schad 
also feels lucky when it comes to politics. *‘I met the Pope 
during my visit to Italy last May. I felt that my 15-minute 
meeting with him was very impressive, with very interesting, 
discussion. The Pope was well-informed about the project 
despite of his illness." 

Many German companies have put up funds for the project. 
Mr Schad reckoned that his average monthly expenses are 
about DM 7000-8000 (JD 2700-3150)- 
He told The Star that be hopes to End international spon¬ 
sors for his tour as well as the whole project. TV companies 
in many countries will present film reports about the “One 
World 2000" project. 

Mr Schad said that his tour of Jordan made him feel at 
home. “The people here were very friendly—so open and hos¬ 
pitable. They kept asking if I needed any money to continue 
my trip." 

His next stage will be the Arab Peninsula and Iran, central 
Asia, India and the Himalayas, then South East Asia until he 
reaches Australia in September 2000. The whole journey cov¬ 
ers more than 40,000 kilometers— certainly not for the faint 
heoned!B 


A cultural view of 

Fuheis Festival 


By Ghassan Joha 

Special to The Star 

THE 9TH Fuheis Festival was officially opened 
last week by Ayman Samawi, the director of 
the Festival, who promised visitors that tins 
year's musical, artistic and cultural exhibits 
would be the best the city has ever seen. This 
year's festival has cultural seminars, focusing on 
various aspects of Arab and national history, as 
well as a very impressive schedule of musical 
concerts by singers like George Wassouf and 
Nawal AlZougbbi—held at the Main Theatre 
over a busy nine-day program. 

The Festival's activities are all taking place in 
the downtown area of Fuheis—better known as 
‘Rouss Al Bayader’—where the visitor can wan¬ 
der from one site. Should this prove a bit tiring 
for some, you can relax at one of the many cof¬ 
fee shops, smoke narghila. and watch the worid 
go by. 

The Forum is the first venue that the festival- 
goer comes across (lookout for the wooden sign, 
just past the supermarket on your right), which 
is hosting the majority of cultural seminars. The 
Arab City Corner is situated here, with the city 
of Baghdad being the main attraction this year. 

Heading further on, you come across the 
impressive, stone door at the entrance of Rawaq 
Al Balqa' (or the Balqa’ Gallery), where 51 
Iraqi artists and sculpturers have displayed their 
works in the two-room hall. The ancient brick¬ 
work designs and the prominent arches of 
Rawaq; Al Balqa' are a delight to see, and thes^ 
large, cobbied street can easily give you the 
impression that you are in Jerusalem's Old City. 
The paintings on display here are both sensual 




The entrance to die Festival 

and orijzinaL 

Walk oh, anti you come across a small, out 
impressive book exhibition. There are around 
3.000 different titles on display here, covering 
politics, society, culture and the sciences. The 
exhibition is sponsored by the Al Gad Publish¬ 
ing House in Amman. 'This is the second time 
we have participated in tire festival,'' Saed Abu- 
Gharbiyah told The Star. He added that the festi¬ 
val has a better location this year, and that so 
far, the number of visitors has exceeded all pre¬ 
vious years. He continued, “Our main objective 
was to let the people see the wide variety of 
books we have on display, some of which are 
extremely valuable .and cannot be found any¬ 
where else. They are not all for sale either." 


George Wassouf in concert 



One of the many ceramic exhibitions on display at Fiiheis' 

On turning left or right, vou see. two'rooms . your name 

.filled <fflffl ffifi ques''aridTAraiflifui 

These permanently display theirgoOds through 1 mfea botiEngiV(the 

out the year. ’ • ^rttle' is iro .lnggtt thaa your little finger) and 

Other works, for the duration of the festival ■ making it*in$o ; ■ a necklace" or bracelet of sorts, 
only, are housed in the tetits and paviliods^ ‘^^inc-pi»ple?aikrrpe;to Write love wefrds irt the 
tiered around the site. .* . - : v their beloved 

The rope coiled handicrafts- are Sulenhan. ihe artist responsi- 

eye-catchmg, made with such expertise:' mid . 

care. - r -the Mwn Per- 

Next door, you come acrossglass works,’ bo{fo.‘ £ a special exhibi- 

painting and drawing. ^ late Jordanian Sha- 

Atef Saqer, participating oa the [festival j*Sis political Hfe is depicted in 

the first time, along with his friend Mohanui^^f f^^^^f^mtihe^l930simtil Ms. death in 1978. 
Brahma, told The: Star that, “glass. a^vist m national poli- 

general can take about an boor to make, reqmr—of Irbid, an MP, and a 
. ing a lot of talent-^and : t~m&mbqTOflthe senate He was influential during 
• attention. - Their.;. government before World 

‘ workshop, is locate^t^^*; jiaW tibe late Prone Minister Rasheed 

- Madaba, m ati J &rea caBed*”^ "l-"- ' • : 

‘Harat Jedaduna? -{Our ^^Aib^JSeties away- from the Main Personality 
Grandparents’ Suburb). : bythe well- 

Lbcd entrepieneiHs art /toown Jordanian caricaturist, Imarf Hajaj. His 
a common sighratthe fes- wdric fi oh-display for the second year running, 
rival, tike Ra’d Bawab, an •'[• It'wfs^iiahig last year's festival that his carica- 
active young .man, .who •' ture^feown^ us all as 'Abu Mahjoub,’came to 

- will make up various - fame:'In :tins year’s festival, Hajaj displayed 
printed T-shirts on arinmti 70-pieces-of work, covering the whole of 
request, or Abdnl-fladj> the Jordanian social and political spectrum. 

Aim INyah,:- a; talented -If by. .now you ate beginning to experience 
sand bottle maker. Sand some.Cultural overdose,’ why not just sit back 
painting is more renowned atxLejgoy the cool, moist evenings, in one of the 
in Petra, but it has now r . many 'restaurants and open-air cafes that are 
become very popular all ^spread laround the exhibition sites and mam 
over the- Kingdom. On the ! theatre.".' 

same comer, another man- • If you haven’t made it to the Fuheis Festival 
was showing a new art A yet, you had better hurry, as it ends tomorrow 
form; one you may not'. . (21-August); ! 


y fl^^oa 'cpme ncross a display by the well- 
/ toown^Ordanian caricaturist, fmad Hajaj. His 
. wqik.fi on-display for the second year running. 
It-WSB^thiring last year’s festival that his carica- 
turerxnowBjto us all as 'Abu Mahjoub,’ cariip to 
- fame:-In:tins year’s festival, Hajaj delayed 
' arOtmd 70 piece^of work, covering the whole of 
•' the Jordanian social and political spectrum. 

If by.now you aiebeginning to experience 
souw ^gultural overdose,’, why not just sit back 
anderg^y the cool, moist evenings, in one of the 
[.•many 'restaurants and open-air cafes that are 
thread„around the exhibition sites and mam 

![ theatre." 

-• Tf you haven’t made it’to the Fuheis Festival 
./yet, 'Xon.had better hurry, as it ends tomorrow 
(21-August). ■ 


Art for art sake 


By Lubna Khader 

Star Staff Writer 

OLD STREETS, ancient buildings, sad faces. 
These are paintings that reflect tradition, cul¬ 
ture. nature and happiness. The circle of 
human life was present at the exhibition by 
selected Arab painters at the Orient Gallery 
in Al Shmesani. Artists from Jordan, Pales¬ 
tine, Syria. Egypt, and Iraq are currently 
showing their work that has artistic breadth. 

The works by Iraq's Sneed Al Kabi, Jor¬ 
dan's Sana' Al Kayali. and Syria's Nazir 
Abu Afash are- particularly striking. Char¬ 
coal, water color and oils are used not only 
for different effect, but to be aesthetically 
pleasing. What the artists wanted to project 
is images that are prominent and glaring; 
ones that want to jump at the Onlooker. 

The works of Khalid Al Kasab and 
Ismael Al Sbikali, also both from Iraq, high¬ 
light a variety of different media to depict 
the dynamic natural beauty of the coun- 
ny —an extravaganza of palm trees that dra¬ 
matically symbolizes life in Iraq. 

Al Shikali depicts the countryside through 
the eyes of the rural fanner and his wife in 
the fields. In this picture, you find the paint¬ 
ers concern about nature, aod his focus on 
the relationship between human beings and 
the earth. Equating man with nature has 
become a dominant theme in today s world, 
reflecting the intricate relations between the 

,W In another corner, you see the works of 



Nazir Abu Afash and Sana’ Al Kayali. They . Using this approach, Abu Afash 

let the visitors imagine what they want to ness with happiness. 

express. While Al Kayali has a similar 


mixes sad- 
opproach. 


and portrays a similar theme, there is a dis¬ 
tinctive twist to her works, in one of her 
paintings she depicts a longing for her home-, 
land with the image of an old city-lost in 
blackness. The splashes of black are richly 
laid to give a dominant effect,. indicating 
how the city is now very much in the hands 
of the occupiers. 

In this respect also, the works of Al Kayali 
are about awareness, or the lack of it. People 
need to be more aware of their surroundings, 
their habitats. It also means that the painter 
has, in between the colors and the curves, a 
vivid message, which she wants to bring out 
in the strongest possible manner. 

Over all however, you need to have a keen 
and discerning eye. In the final analysis, it is 
up to the onlooker to conjure up a series of 
images. 

The same goes for the art of Yassin Al 
Mohammadawi. An Iraqi graduate who has 
started to paint in 19S3. His works represent 
a distinctive touch. His works concentrate on 
human beings, their Eves and their relations 
to agriculture and to the modern world. 

The relationship r between man and nature 
in paintings has become widespread in recent 
years. This is the case also in Jordan. Man’s 
destruction of nature through pollution and 
smog is effecting the whole globe. In this 
respect, painters worldwide are doing their 
best to increase awareness, and hopefully, 
stem the slow destruction of the natural habi¬ 
tat. The exhibit ends 31 August.! 


Inter-Contmentai Hotels & Resorts offer Six Comments 
Club membexs.a chance to win a Hariey-Davidson. 

If yon are a member of the Six Continents Club the 
world s premier hotel guest recognition programme ran bv 
Xnter-Connnental Hotels and Resorts, you can turn you busi- 
ness navel.mto a snwother ride and find yourself riding 
away on a Hariey-Davidson “Fat Boy " 118 

**»een ow and 3! March 1999, 'every time you stay ar a 
participating hotel M the . Middle East and Africa, 

' ^ve^one entry for tbe Hariey-Davidson draw. WhaS 
more, if yon are an Execntive Card or.Ambassador Card 
holder, you will receive two entries with every stay. 

.Six Continents Club membership ensures that freouent 
mternanonaJ travelers receive the sprcialleraUof recogri- 
Don and service that they deserve. The Chib entitleSf?o 

^ ^ ^ “ hassl ® 

. ; So. if you’re hot a member of the Six Continents Ch* 

. join now and hotmtiywiU yon open the doortT«t? i 

spexnal benefits and privileges at all 

andResorts arotmdS^ Holeis 

self Etoy” Y “ Uld 8150 wu> VP®:, 

• p 9f “ application form and further details mt 'u,, o ' 

Contmems Onb can make your business travel 

. pick op a copyoftbe Six Contioaus booklet at the^ r ^ 
.tinents CInb. desk m imy • S “ Cod “ 

Continental Hotels within the Middle 
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Programs on JTV 




ENGUSH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 
3:0Q—Holy Koran 
JlO-Pbstaan Pat (Cartoon) 
3oO-—Clowning Around • 
4:00—Neighbours (Drama) 

4 JO—Scandi Nature (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. 

6:00—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
8:30—Prism (Talk Show) 

9:10—Sirens (Drama) 
lfcOO—News At Ten 
10J0—Film: The Vanishing 
Man 

—Country Music 

SUNDAY ' 

3:00—Holy'Koran 
3:10—Pink Panther (Cart.) • 
3:20—Pumpkin Patch" . 

3 JO—The Adventures of the • 
Black Stallion 

4:00—Amercan Chart Show 
5:00—Royal Blood (Doc.) . 
6ri)0r^Fmich. Prog ra m 
7:00r-^Nej¥s1n French 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Life's Most 

Embarrassing Moments 
8:00—People Count 
8:30—-Challenges • / 

9;00—Renegade (Drama) 
l(h00—News in English 
lOJ0-^Dead Man’s Walk 

(Mud-Series, Part 1) - 
12:10—Hist of Rock & Rofl 

MONDAY 
3:00—Holy Kwan; 

3:10—HigMander (Cartoon) ‘ 

3 JO—The Genie from Down ' 

Under (Drama) ' •. . 
4:00—Neighbours (Drama) 

4 JO—Last Frontiers (Doc.) - ' 

V: 1 



History of Rock & Roll, Sunday at12:10 pm. 


■ 6:00—Acapulco Bay " • 
7:00—Newsin French ’’ 

7:15—French Program .* 

7 JO—News Headlines • •. 
8:00—Perspective . . 

8JO—What's yom-pofeon? 

9JO—Good Gnys,\Bad Guys 
104)0—News at Ten' "■ 

10 JO—Dead Man’s WaK . 

oyt2) -V.' •; 

- ’ TUESDAY 

3dW—Holy Koran •. 

3: W—The Pink Panther ' 

3 JO—Small Talk (Quiz) : 


6:00—French Program 
74M^-r-News in French 
7:15—breach Pribram ' 

7J6—News, Headlines 
7:35—Step by Step 
5 &00—Wbat Would You Do? 
85(M&icminter 
D:10—Mini Series 
i0d)0—News At Ten 
1OJ0—F3m: Unconquered 
12.-00—Metro Caf6 

WEDNESDAY 
34)0—Holy Koran ' 

3:10—Mr Bogus Show 


Amman cinemas 


i Philadelphia I (Teh 4634149): Deep Impact 
1 Philadelphia 0 (Td:4634149): A1 Za’eera (Amfnci 

► Galleria I (Teh 079 33430): AI Za'eem (Antic) 
1 GaDeria II (Tel: 079 313430): Goodwill Homing 


• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): 


AJ Za’eem iAntic > 


Concord I (Tel: 5677420): Deep Impact 
• Concord II (Tel: 5677420): Baby’s Day Out 


5:00—French Program 
6:15—Acapulco Bay 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Buddies (Comedy) 
8:00—Envoy Special 

8 JO—Faces & Places 
9:10—Kong- Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:30—Chicago Hope 
124)0—Bugs (Drama) 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Animated Hero 
Classics (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Animal Park( Cartoon) 
4:00—L’Ecote Des Fans 
4J0—Bine Water Dreaming 
(Documentary) 

5:00—NBA 
6:15—Sliders 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Family Matters (Com) 
8:00—Great Romances of the 
■ 20th Century 
8J0—Dr Quinn Medicine 
Woman (Drama) 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—Film: Zts 
12:00—Can’t Hurry Love 

FRIDAY 

3:00—Hedy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 
Teddy Ruxpin (Cart.) 

3 JO—The Borrowers 
4:00—Film: The Laker Girls 
6:15—Les Qes De Fort 
Boyard (Quiz) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 
8:00—Life on the Digital 


AdO-rBorder Town (Drama) 3 JO—Halfway Across The 
; 4 JO—Baby IPs You (Doc.) . . Galaxy & Tom Left 


WEDNESDAY 7JO—News Headlines 194)0—Le Journal AJ 

Holy Koran 7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 19:15—E=M6 

-Mr Bogns Show • 84M)—Life on the Digital 204)0—Euvoy6 special VIcY-opO 

Halfway Across The ■- ■ - , V * 

Galaxy* Thru Left I Programs are subject to change by JTV I Original Audio & Video 


Edge 

8 JO—Understanding 
Computing 
9:10—Babylon 5 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—Big Sky (Drama) 


PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AiS 
JEUDI 

16:00—L’£c6te des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L'iboT de Colomb 

' VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
194)0—Le journal 
19:15—AIM la Terre 

SAMEDI 

17:00—Faut pas rever 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’teufde Colomb 

DiMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne esperance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—£=M6 

LUNDI 

17:00—ThalassS 

1WK)—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine sdentifiqae 

MARDI 

18:00—Les cams brfills 
194)0—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDI 

17.-00—Ushuala 
194)0—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20 4)0—Envoyi special 



The Shawshank Redemption 

Seeing his beautiful wife in the arms of another man is more than Andy 
Dufrene (Tim Robbins) can stand, but what happens next is even more 
shocking. Andy is convicted of her murder and sent to Shawshank Prison 
for life. The seasoned convicts there, headed by Red (Morgan Freeman), 
make bets that he won't last the first night, but Andy is fall of surprises! 
Forming an unlikely friendship with Red, Andy proves his resourcefulness, 
winning favors from the warden. But as the years go by, Andy and Red 
never give up the dream of freedom, and together they turn hope and 
friendship into an uplifting bond no prison can ever take away. 


Al Rabieh near Garfields Restaurant 
Tel:07998479or07953280 mile, 


JijV-j Mm* ini;’ .fit 


fi • j£: if’i 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



ACROSS 
1 KJndofban- 


6 Food 

10 Son of Noah 

14 Old Greek 
city 

15 Swiss river 

16 In _ (com¬ 
pletely) 

17 Appeals 
magnified 

18 Exclude 
20 Valued 

22 Rumor 

23 Lerinand 

Gershwin 

24 Bidets 
26 Lean-to 

29 Mop 

30 Greek letter 

33 Orient 

34 Lambchopfe 
Lewis 

35 Max. 
Sydow 

36 Tiny part 


40 Hawaian 
guitar, briefly 

41 Cancel 

42 Rjtermoney 

43 Paronomasia 

44 Rank 

45 Fireplace 


47 Strays 

48 Knave 

49 Itafian com¬ 
mune 

52 incensed 
56 Type c< flat 

59 _Gay 

60 Maishptart 

61 Rairbow 

62 FteNngKne 

63 Box 

64 Masculine 

65 Oemh_ 

DOWN 

1 Bargain 
event 

2 Players tor 

pay 


•3 “..Rhythm" 

4 Acquire 

5 Say strongly 

6 Bistros 

7 Stubborn 

8 Mtoeral earth 

9 Tbiy 
TO .Office 

/employee 
IT Gangster . 

12 Small case 

13 USIacrtrtst, 
Lucretia 

19 Mtod drink- 
21 Springtime 
24-Expect 

25 Chagal 

26 Frame 

27 Japanese 
iretse 

28 Poplar 

29 Author Hte 

30 Happening 

31 Ffichcde 

32 Heavenly 

one 

34 Attempts 


37 Utter of pigs 

38 sum 

39 Colored 
handtorchtof 

45 Rug . 

46 Nab 

47 Churchoffi- 
dal 

48 J iac .. 

49 BUcalbook 

50 Dinner 
course " 

51 Eaittenware 
Crock. 

52 _-de-boeul 
(oval win¬ 
dow) 

53 Departs 

54 Arrexas 

55 Valtey 

57 Goal . . 

58 
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-This Week’s - 

HOROSCOPES 

: By Linda Black 

Weekly Up: The sun is in Leo. 
This ought to be fun. It’s the perfect 
sign for sununec. Leo loves sports, and 
' games and children. . 

Aries (March 21-AprO 19). Pay 
attention to details even if you'd rather 
-~be doing something A fun rela- 
nonship could develop. 

'burns (April 20-May 20). Looks 
life you’d rather stay in bed. If you 
can, definitely do. It’s not that you’re 
sack, it’s just that you'd like to have 
some quality time. ‘ 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Avoid 
an argument with a friend by doing 
\ritat he or she wants. The otter per¬ 
son is probably Tight anyway. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). You’ll profit 
through your own sharp wiL Don’t 
think you know; it all, bowerver. That 
would be a big mistake-Tbere’s lots 
more you can leam. 

■_ Virgo (Angi 23-Sept 22). Your rul¬ 
ing planet. Mercury, goes retrograde. 
That’ll make it a little more difficult to 
communicate for a couple of weeks. 

Libra (Sept- 23-Oct. 23). Hurry 
and finish old business so you can start 
something new. You’re very lucky and 
projects should work out weiL That's 
especially (roe if it has anything to dp 
with communication, so send that 
manuscript to tte publisher 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Get 
your team ready for a big project. 
-You're inundated with paperwork. If 
you stay weU-otganized and delegate, 
you can complete it. That’s where the 
team conies in handy. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Watch fra: an excellent career opportu¬ 
nity. A friend will turn you on to it but 
you could take action. Ifeamwork is 
required, to achieve your gods. 

.. Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
Don't start a new project Although it 
looks good, there are unrevealed prob¬ 
lems. Discuss your project with your 
mentor •: 

Aquarius {Jan. 20-Feb. 18). You 
and your partner can set up a budget 
even if you’ve tried and failed before. 
Contact with a foreigner brings useful 
information and could provide the 
item you're seeking. 

. Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). You 
bring somebody; good luck. Give them 
a shove in foe right direction, too. 


If You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week:Tou’ie: strong, cheerful and 
lucky this year. You’re also smart 
Neighbors and siblings are important 
in your life tins year They'll teach you 
what you need to know, if you’ll take 
toetimeio listen. 

O S9B.lHboe MaBtSenta 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 



ANPILL5UAKE 

EVERYTHIN* 

wrrw^vou'/ 



ELWOOD by Ben Templeton & Tom Forman 


IF CUP OPBHBS ALL. OH, HE 

WO TIME IN FRONT QUIT 

OF T HAT COMPUTER, I W4LICINS-. 
V4W DOES HE VOWSI ANKLE 

W4UONS Btteec* sb* fborcms. 


T)« COOtOK 
ALHtSGV MM 
TD TAKE UP 
A 1 IOW IMPACT' 
BXBBCIGB, AMP 

he ukes it 

SO MUCH.,, 
_ > 


.he«& wemws 

A BOOK 
about rr 



CATTISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 

( 3 S?SP> B 


i Yff*L.H£.OOK*»Y W4NT rr 
it? get scttoTcMeo. s—: 




Jumble 


Uearenble these four words, one 
letter to codi sqmre, to tonn £wr 
ordinary wonts. 

I SHACO I 


CANKS 


ILDUIQ 



GWEEDD 


"TTT 


Did you hoar 
tm ana about— 




THAT PUCK WAS 
GOOP AT- 


Now arrange the circled tetters ts torn 
thettirpraeansw^assnggcstedbjthe 
abort c art oon. 


Print answer hare ; 


S)lDVn0 3SIM^— » P 008 ** TPW^ mj3MSaw 

aaoaa m amDn sdvns sovhd^«*v 



Words of 
Wisdom 


You can't fill one hole 
without digging another. 

% • a 

If you think you know 
everything, you've got a lot 
to leam. 

• • ■ 

Interest may spark the life 
of a project, but belief will 
ensure its completion. 

■ • • 

The best revenge is to feel 
contempt for your enemies, j 
• • ■ 

It is easier to ruin with 
praise than to saw with criti¬ 
cism. 

In relationships, it’s better 
to think twice before you 
decide to say nothing. 

OBn. 7 ttdKMeAiSaviea 


Hard Rock night 

THE NIGTH of August 20th 1988, win be one to remember. 
Hard Rock Amman is malting the final preparations for their 
one year anniversary celebration. About 700 people have been 
invited to celebrate with the Hard Rode Cafe Family tins 
Thursday. The management is promising all attendants, a great 
night, GDed with surprises, and entertainment. 

Hard Rock Cafe_ 

stands alone on a 
hill top of Abdoun, 
frail .ring the finest 

man (general 

manag er) promises that this year will be filled with five enter¬ 
tainment, on going activities far everyone in the family, and 
the world renowned quality of Hard Rode Food. If you are of 
the few who is yet to experience the Hard Rock Cafe, now is 
the time to go. 

Hard Rock Cafe is an international chain of rock'n’roll 
theme restaurant, with over 90 outlets around the world. Am¬ 
man. is one of tbe largest, and most decorated. People from all 
around the world tour these sights, in the hope of purchasing 
collector's T-shirts, and other merchandise. 

We stick by our mottos—love aO, save all, all is one. 
Come see us to share a croc of a kind expexiEnce! 
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E c l a b o u ss u r es 

Du respect 
pour 

nos oreilles 


Je ne comprends pas I ! 
pourquoi les medias nous 
traitent comme si oons 
etions des grenouilles in- 
capables de distinguer le 
chant des oiseaux de celui 
des cafards. Je ne com- 
prends pas pourquoi, 
chaque matin, je com¬ 
mence ma jountee avec 
une chanson qui me tile 
des crampes d'estomac, 
oui Testomac si I’on con- 
sjdfere que la musique est 
un g nourriture du corps 
et de ('esprit. Et quand 
celle-ci est gatee, cela pose 
des problfcmes— 

Depuis toujours, la mu- 
sique est *un peu le rairoir, 
le reflet de la situation 
culturelle et sociale d'une 
society d’un pays. Pen¬ 
dant les sixties, les Etats- 
Unis ont vecu la defer- 
lante Rock and RoD, une 
musique empreinte de vi¬ 
olence, portee aux nues 
par Elvis Presley et qui 
em porta tout sur son pas¬ 
sage. C’etait le temps de 
la crise avec Cuba puis de 
la guerre du Vietnam. 
L'Anterlque vivait une 
periode d£chaiitee. 

En Amerique du Sud, 
le chauteur Victor Gava 
ftit l'un des plus veh£- 
ments representants de la 
chanson politique. De 
mSme, les arntees 50 et 60 
furent les annfies d’or de 
la musique arabe. Oum 
Kalthoum ou Kaouakab 
al-Sharb (la planete de 
I'Orient), Abdalwahab, le 
musicien de toutes les ge¬ 
nerations, Farid Eltatrach 
ainsi que les frtres Rah- 
bani au Liban, autant de 
noms qui ont marque 
cette p6riode faste. Leur 
reussite est encore au- 
joord’hui parrai les plus 
extraordinaires de ce 
sitcle. L*Egypte du presi¬ 
dent Nasser £tait alors le 
pays porteur de cet en- 
gouement musical et la 
nation arabe la plus puis- 
sante. La guerre de 1956, 
la nationalisation du ca¬ 
nal de Suez, la construc¬ 
tion du haul-barrage 
d'Assouan et bieo sur 
!'union avec la Syrie sous 
la forme d'une Rfipu- 
blique furent autant de 
coups de force, signes 
d'une vitality politique 
que I'on retrouve dans la 
musique. 

Puis vinrent les annte 
sombres : la guerre de 
' 1967, la mort du Reus et 
les accords de Camp Da¬ 
vid. Beaucoup de citoyens 
arabes se soot sends un 
peu perdus nu milieu de 
taut de boulevcrsements. 
i.i production musicale 
en patit avec une nette 
baisse qualitative. Dcsor- 
mais deux groupes oppo- 
'■ s6s tentent de faire revi- 
vre la chanson arabe. Le 
premier est constihte de 
chanteurs __ engages 
(deuxieme generation 

egyptienne) qui veulent 
■ trailer des problemes 
quotidiens des peuples et 
faire renaltre un passe 
giorieux en le moderui- 
sant- Le deuxieme groupe 
est amplement decide a 
faire de la chanson un 
amusement ephem^re 

sans tenir compte de la 
qualite. Jusqu'h presenL 

le public a choisi le che- 
min le plus court en fa- 
vorisant ces «chanteurs 
d’amourettes*. Certes, 

r pour de nombreux jeunes 
* gens en situation politique 
c et economique difficile, 
cette musique l^ire leur 
permet d’oublier un peu 
' leur desespoir et leur in¬ 
quietude. ■ 

i Shad in Suleiman 






Football A V) 

Weihdat/Faisali : a quand la treye . 

Les deux clubs caracolent en tete du champimnat comm* dJ ieurs 
rivalite sportive, se superpose une profonde opposition identitaire et 9. n ,. 

rencontres est ponctuee de multiples violences teintees de lesesprits 

II est temps que les joueurs et les dirigeants interviennentpour calmer les p 
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Abdallah Abu Zema, le difenseur de Weihdat, demande 
aux supporters d T apprecier avant tout lejeu. Sans name. 


Lens, meiUeur public de France 


u existe en France un stade d'un autre 
temps, ufes hauL tres cart€, ou le public virat. 
en famille et entonne La Marseillaise a la fin 
de chaque match. Une Marseillaise revue et 
corrigee : *Allons ertfants da RC lens / Le .. 
jour de gloire est arrivd.. *. On connah Ta 
suite, lei, les refrains des supporters patient 
de revanche sur la fatality. De fiertd retrou- 
vee. Et les casques de mincurs font partie da 
la panoplie des fidiles. C’est done 1 histone 
d’une ville oh le football n est pas quune 
simple affaire de ballon, ofi Ton va au stade 
comme on altair k la messe, autant par babi-. 
lude q< |f * par croyance. La stade Felix- 
Boflaert connaJt des records d'influence : 
27.000 speedteurs en moynone (mieux que 
Marseille, Lyon ou Bordeaux), pour une ville 
qui ne compte que 35.000 habitants. Un pu¬ 
blic fidfele, qui chaque jour de match,- se 
transfbnne en une belle raarfe sang et or, les 
couleurs de Fdquipe. Deux couleurs qui en 
iettent plus que les banals rouge et janne. D y 
a de I’effort de la souffrance et du courage 
dans ce sang. El 1’or dit la gloire et 
1'heroTsme. Dans cette region de France ra- 
vag6e par le chotnage, oh les cites mini&res. 
onTfemrf leurs pones les unes apite les au- 
tres. 1’ambiance n est pas au fatalisme. Au 
contraire. Les minents de fond, les gneules 
noires. changent de teint avec le RC Lens. Et 
tome la ville se pare de ces oriflammcs et 
toute la cit6 crie : *Fiers d'etre Lensois». «U 
n v a que le foot. lei. On n’a pasde theatre, 
pas d'evinemem culturel rien d'autre pour 
vibrer. Et si Lens est connu, c’est bien par le 
foot, uniquement par le foot*, explique une 
fervente suppormce. . 

B puis le RC Lens n’est pas une equipe de 

s ec o nd 1 *- zone. La deniifere- saison a saiK 
doute et£ la plus belle de son histoire : un 
premier tilre de champion de France et one 
finale de Coupe perdue centre le PSG. - 

Mais mfime quand le club vegdtait. ils 
etalent encore plus de 20.000 i» se rendre au 
stade pour chanter et rechauffer le ciel. Ce 
public-ia est formidable et tniste chaque an- 
n£e le trophde du meiUeur public de France. 


Ccmunent en serait-il autrement.? La spCffU- 
vit6 chez le supporter lensois semble Stre une. 
seconde nature. L’anti-hooliganisme est son 
principe de vie. Chants, naquillages de 
clowns sang et or, casques et lampes de ?u- 
neurs pour emblemes: la fSte est la premiere, 
rtsgle. Lorsque tes joueurs .ck&ouchent sur fa 
pelouse. en lieu et place des inepces gnm - - 
ri&res de ses collfegues. le speaker du stade 
Filix-BoOaext souhaite ‘ la bienvemte.. a 
rdqnipe adverse et 1 ses supporters. Ici, on 
applaudit I’adversaire; on ne I'insohe pas et 
on ne ddtruit pas tout si l'on perd. ■ 

. Avec Faide des magaaiMsfrJtiKais 1 



i^es jeunes supporters du RC. Lens. 


«Ce SOJlt des actes injusti- 
fiables qui ne refteteni en au- 
cunefdfon V‘esprit sportif*. Le 
prince hSritier Hassan lui- 
meme est mont6 au erdneau, la 
semaine derniere, pour ddnon- 
cer les violences qui ont suivi le 
match entre Faisali et WeihdaL 
Ce n’est pourtant pas la pre¬ 
miere fois que de tels actes^ de 
vandal isroe se produisenL Sim¬ 
plement il y a eu peut-ette un 
peu plus de casse que d’habi- 

tude. • . 

Weihdat-FaisaU. Faisoli- 
We ihdaL la rivalitd de ces deux 
clubs est une virille partition de 
musique qui ddraille Si presque 
toutes les rencontres, plaodes 
sous un dispositif policrier 
renfbrcd. Voitures cassdes, 
biens publics ddgradds, 
supporters envoyfe 1 
l'hopital sont les incidents 
habituels d'aprfes-raaicb. 
La semaine passde, les 
deux dquipes se sont ren- 
coondes deux fois de suite 
a quelques jours d’inter- 
valle. La premi&re con- 
ftontation, en finale de la 
coupe de Jordanie, fut 
remportde par Faisali sur 
le score de 2 4 1. Trois 
jours aprds, Weihdat a pris 
sa revanche en champion- 
nat en dcrasant son rival 3 
a 0. Mais, pour les esprits 
dchauffds des supporters, 
ce dernier match fut le 
match de trap, celui des 
ddbordemeots inevitables. 

La compdtition achar- 
nde entre ces deux elute 
de raeme valeur pourrait 
se rdsumer 4 one simple 
opposition sportive et 4 
une comptabilitd des tro- 
phdes. Ces deraiferes an- 
nees, en effet, ils ont prati- 
quement tout rafld _ : 
coupes de Jordanie, 
coupes des vainqueurs de 



Ik if* *$*£*§£_ 


Entre les supporters des deux £quipe&, tes insitUes fttseht. t 
Ici, le «kop» de FaisaU. 


coupes et bien s£tr v le ebam- 
pionnat de l’dlite. Depuis qua- 
tre ans, Weihdat est un cham¬ 
pion de Jordanie inddtrfinable. 
Une suptdraatie verte qui a suc- 
eddd 4 une autre... celle, bleu 
riel, de Faisali. Mais cette ri- 
valitd ne se rdduit malheureuse- 
ment pas 4 one simple compa- 
raison des palmarfes. EDe trouve 
en rdalitd ses racines dans une 
opposition inavouable- entre 
Jordanie ns de souche et Jorda:- 
niens d’otigjne palestinicnne. 
Car dvidernment le club de 
Weihdat ne peut Stre centre et 
s’associe indvitabkraent au 
camp de rdfugids palestiniens 
du mSme nom. D’ailleurs, ses 
locaux que les dirigeants 
menagaient de fexmer 4 la suite 
des dchauffourdes pour expri- 
mer leur mdcontentement, se 
situent au cceur de la vie du 
camp, dans la rue principale. 

Et puis le club a dte erdd au 
milieu des anodes 70, amides 
noires . pour les relations entre 
entre le royaume et les Palesti¬ 
niens. «Je crois qu'au ddbut de 
son existence. Weihdat avail 
des joueurs qui alimentaient la 


rivaliti politique dans le public 
et Faisali, de son c6ti, fodsqix lq 
meme chose*. 'esSaye. d'expli; 
quer Abdallah AbcrZema, jeune 
ddfenseur de WeihdaL Depuis 
qu'il est anivd dans cectabil y 
a hnit ans, ii a toiqbdrs cdrmu 
cetce ambiance • malsaice des 
tribunes et a -appris 4 viyre 
ayec. «Nous. on joue au foot¬ 
ball sans s’occuper de poli- 
tique*. assurer-41. 

Malgrd ses origines palesti- 
niennes, Abdallah ne vent jpas 
se poser plus de questions. S6- 

lectionnd dras l’dqiripe natio¬ 
nal e, e’est Ini qui bcandissait le 
drapeau jordanicn aprds la qua¬ 
lification pour la phase finale de 
la Coiqjc arabe, obtenue au dd- 
triment justement rfe la Pales¬ 
tine. Pas d’&ai^ (PSme. iauf 
peut-dtre quand la .pression du 
public est trop fanz t *H m ’ar¬ 
rive alors -de me sedtir pro-. 
palestiruen quand je joue ebntre 
Faisali avoufe.le jeune ddfen¬ 
seur de 22 aDSf . mais je garde 
mes sentiment?pourmoi*. 

Jens Tadros, b efltoe arta- 
quant de Faisali, est d'accord 
- dgakment pour ddpasser le div- 


age ‘ Faisali-Jordaniens/ 

Weihdat-Palestiniens, qui, se- 
lou lui. n’a pas lieu d’etre. 
iDans les deux dqmpes, it y a 
des joueurs d'origine palesta- 
nienne*, insiste-t-il. Les vio¬ 
lences d’aprfcs 'match, qu’il ap- 
parente 4 do hooliganisme, sont 
le fait d’une minonte 
«man ipul£e par des partis poli- 
tiques, qui veulent faire 
ichaucr le football jordanien *. 
L’unite national soait done 
mise en danger par une pot- 
gage d’inesponsables. Le dis¬ 
cours est nop bien calqite sur la 
tengaine officieUe pour tomber 
. juste. Entre Jotdaniens et Pa- 
lestiniens, on est tout de meme 
lblb.de rentente cordiale. Ce- 
p ffPjdant, ce co'nfUt identitaire 
n’nrien 4^turc dans renceinte 
cFmiistade. 

; H reste aux dhigeants et aux 
-joueurs -qui. out depuis ■ long- 
temps.; ei^trd la hache de 
i tenterde calmer leurs 
joiarihburs. Des reunions ont 
tdeemment 6te raises en place 
. avec ia participaiioa des deux 
associations de supporters. 
Mais. il tandra:sans doute du 
temps avant d'obtenir un tesul- 
’ tai tangibie. Od-ir’efface pas 
d'un coup une rivalite qui s’en- 
'• radoe jusque dans le quotidien. 

- :<^uBt anx joueurs, ils doi- 
' vent mcHifter rexemple et sur- 
' tout fiviter, sur le terrain 
comme en dehors, tout geste 

qni pourrait encourager le com- 
portement belliqueux de leurs 
fans: iAvec les autres joueurs 
' de I'tquipe rationale, racontc 
ainsi AbdaDah Abu Zema, nous 
sortons souvent ensemble. Et je 
ne refuse jamais, mime si Vin- 
. vitation vienl d’un joueur de 
Faisali*. Parole d'un sage du 
footbaJUL ■ 

Le Jourdain 


Le Festival de Fuheis se termine vendredi avec une piece de 
theatre jordanienne. Mais au-deld de ce type de manifestations 
classiques, la ville propose chaque apres-midi des discussions 
variees , ouvertes a tons. 


La chirurgie esthetique attire de plus en plus de monde. La Jordanie 
s’en est fait une speciality a des prix plus abordables qu’ailleurs. 


Sur le parvis de la prin¬ 
cipals egJise de la ville. plus de 
8000 pereonnes s'entassent 
pour Scourer George Wassouf. 
venue interpreter ses demieres 
chansons. Le Festival de Fuheis 
est une sone de mini-Festival 
de Jerash avec ses chanteurs 
c^lehres. sa rue artisan ale et ses 
groupes folkloriques. II ne 
manque que les colon nes. 
Apres neuf ans. cette manifes¬ 
tation. souienue financierement 
par le club culture! municipal, 
est devenue un rite bien ancre 
dans la ville chretienne et le 
pays. Car davantage que J£rash 
peut-etre, le Festival de Fuheis 
favorisc Teclosion de nouveaux 
talents jordanien s. Le directeur. 
Ayman Samawi. y voit un 
exemple pour les autres gouver- 
norats du royaume : •'C’est le 
point de rencontre entre des 
Jordaniens el des arabes venus 
de toute la rdgion qui veulent 
realiser une refarme intellec- 
tuelleM. 

Series tele . 

En effet, Fuheis trouve sa 
sp&ificite dans les ddbats ou- 
verts au public, organises 
chaque apf&s-midi du Festival. 
Ces reunions abotdent des 
themes tres divers : 1’identite 
culturelle des pays arabes mais 
aussi des questions politique* 
ou &onomiques. D» spem- 
listes ont ainsi discute des dirfi- 
cultes du royaume a attirer les 
investisseurs. *■// foot que 
public du festival soil informe 
sur les problimes economtques 
du pays, souligne Mohammad 
Mamsar, ud Aronomiste jorda¬ 
nien, et e'est d nous d'expli- 
quer la nature des defis a venir 
afin de permettre aux gens de 


s’adapter au.v situations econo- 
miques. Par exemple. la Jorda¬ 
nie et d'aurres pays arabes 
sont en train de privariser leurs 
secteurs pu-blics pour sur- 
monier la crise. Par nos de¬ 
bats. nous pouvons apporter 
des reponses aux questions que 
se posent les gens*. Lore d’un 
autre debaL tout aussi savant. 
Tidentite du monde arabe a ete 
abord^e. Line idenrite difficile 4 
trouver. selon un expert syrien. 
qui pense que « les pays arabes 
sont en proie a de vastes 
changements politique*. Plus 
insolite. ce deliat sur 1’avenir 
des. scries tele syriennes ! -*Ce 
qui caraciirise ce festival, te- 
sume Ayman Samawi, r’esi 
qu'il v a une relation directe 
entre les manifestations et les 
debars proposes et les preoccu¬ 
pations quotidiennes des 


gens*. Le directeur est telle- 
ment satisfaii de la qualite de 
tous ces doc les echanges, qu’il 
envisage, dans les anrtees 4 ve¬ 
il ir. de" rassembler les idfcs et 
conclusions issues des debats 
dans un outrage collect! f desti¬ 
ne 4 tous les intellecniels 
arabes. En tout cas, ces rendez¬ 
vous de 1'aprfes-midi ont dfija 
portfi leurs fruits puisqu'un 
fidele Saoudien du Festival a 
fait don de 10.000 JD au Mi- 
nistere des Affaires sociales 
apres avoir participe a un ddbat 
sur la pauvrete en Jordanie. Fu¬ 
heis offre ainsi plusieurs visa¬ 
ges de la Jordanie -pas seule- 
ment culturels- aux spectateurs 
venus des pays arabes voisins. 


Yonssef Abu Saleh 
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la regie mais garde son originahte avec ses debats. 


«NOJlf ce n’est pas I 
une mode /•- Farid 
Yaghtnam, l'un des 
pionniers de cede so¬ 
cialite en Jordanie, re¬ 
fuse cette idde : *La 
chirurgie esthetique est j 
utilisie comme une ne- \ 
cessite. pas comme un \ 
goto du jour. La plu- 
part des patients qui sc 
decident a pranquer 
une operation de chi¬ 
rurgie esihitique. c’est 
parce qu ’ils en ont vrai- 
ment besein*. Une Pa- 
lestinienne raconte ainsi 
qu’avant de pratiquer la 
chirurgie estbdtique, 
elle devait se raser tous I 
les jours en raison d'un j 

derangement hormonal, j 

«Le trailement que je ; 
suis actuellement est i 
lent mais je sens que je ( 
vais en finir avec mon j 
problime », espfcre-t- 
eUe. t 

L-- 

1500 & 2000 JD 

Le docteur Gaith Shubeilai 
nuance un peu le point de vue 
de son confrere mais les deux 
mddectns sont d'accord pour 
constater que la publicity a 
jotte un idle important dans le 
d£veloppement de leur disci¬ 
pline dn ns le royaume haette- 
mite. Les madias d£bordent 
d’images glattees de corps par- 
faits et de silhouettes graciles. 
Du coup, les gens accordent 
beacoup d’importance 4 leur 
ap pare nee physique. Cela est 
vrai en Occident, cela 1‘est de 
plus en plus aussi en Jordanie, 
oh la toute premiere operation 
de chirurgie esihfitique a en 
lieu en 1963 : *A« debut ce 
n'£taii pas facile. Les gens 
n'avauvtr aucune idee de to 
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Sante ' r ..- 

Fuheis dans tous ses debats Cheri, je me suis refait une beaute 

, ■' J _ * W ITT I 1 _ 


chirurgie esthdtique. Ils pens- 
aient que c’fiait comme une 
sorte de maquillage^ se souvi- 
ent le docteur Farid Yaghman. 
Depuis les choses ont changfi ct 
aujounl'hui le royaume est con- 
siddte comme le pays qui 
poss&ie les meilleurs sjtecia- 
listes de la discipline, ce qui ex¬ 
plique que des gens des pays du 
Golfe et de l’Eorope viennent 
spfidalement passer quelques 
temps..en terre hachfoute. Lex 
prix rooms dlevfe qu’ailkurs 
sont I’autre argument de vents 
de la chirurgie esdtetique jorda- 
nienne. Une operation do nez 
cotlte ici entre 1500 et 2000 di¬ 
nars, con ere plus de 10.000 % 
nars souvent 4 i'ftmngef. 

Un luxe que tous ne peuyent 


se permettre. Les classes les 
plus modestes ne choisissent la 
chirurgie esthetique qu'en der¬ 
nier recoins, afin de gommer 
unc d6foraiaiion de la janobe on 
du visage 4 Ja suite -d’m acci¬ 
dent citi iSs graves brfllnrei La 
chirurgie estitetique .4 propre- 
•ment ' ; parler est rfiservtee a 
ritite- Beancoop de jeunes 
fillcs de bbitije T fermDe viennent 
arna voir le docteur Yaghman 
pour corriger ^qmrique chose 
qu f ellte n’ airoehtise'dans leur 
‘ 50 ®*= Av«k Tacoord. de leure, 
paroicser ^Sterafemeot bien in- 
forirteex sur le st^eq dies, font 
. modifier 4 leur gOfit-leuns seins, 
lears panpieres on. leur abdo- 
rp rn. Gerteines v iennent meme - 

>vec la phoco de telle ou telle 


actrice en espdrant bieotfit lui 
ressembler. Mais les mddecins 
refusent d'encourager ce genre 
de compoitement en essay ant 
d’expliquer que les resultats ob- 
. trams ne serai ent etre toujours 4 
In hanteur des espoire formulas, 
Une operation de chirurgie es- 
dtetique n'est pas ban ale et de¬ 
mands 4 &re bien. reftechie. Le 
patient doit de toute fafon etre 
en.bonne sante et aprfes 1* opera¬ 
tion. il devra snivre gn traite- 
raent strict: du. sporty une ali¬ 
mentation 6quiiibr6e. pas trap 
de soleil et surtoutpas de tabac. 
La. beaute . exige .- toujours 
quelques sacrifices. ■ . 

. . Amliwh Iditay 
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v&faSrl, correct er aa&mc dechr&ien, Eneflci, au Moyen- 
7 "Age, fl.dfeigric'f infnlik it plusparticalicrcmentle musuj- 
mn. L*Afeqiw du NordEtaii appelee la. Barbaric ou les 
ct^bmtaresqwi. Barbare est peut-etre a. I'origioc de 

; do not’d de 


ber&fcre.'oom ctomrfaux f _ o _ 

rAfnqae.En francaftatiun, U a protiuit im derive qui re- 
place la ratine dan s son c hamp d'origine, e'est-a-dire le 
khgage; un bw lnuiiuie esc one etreor qui consist* 4 dual 
r employer un mot on &'fc difonrier. Par exemple solotiun- 
/oeraulteu deT&oadre. S '* 




- Vlroniqne Abu-Mjmeh 


Les Penes, 
dont mms 
avonfei- 
centre un . 
beauspda- 
men, indent 
Van des peo¬ 
ples quadfies 
deibarbare» 
paries Greet. 



Vous voulez ecrire en francais ? 
Alors n’hesitez-pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du Jourdain. 

Que vous soyez passionne d’econo- 
mie, de politique, 
de faits de societe ou de culture, 
vos articles nous interessent. 
Pour tout renseignement, 
contactez Yannick Laine 
au 5664153 
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--- Demography 

La contraception pour des families plus heureuses 

La Jordanie ne dispose pas de richesses suffisantes par rapport a une population en constante 
augmentation. Depuis unan , un programme de planning familial a Vechelle nationale a ete mis . 
place. Des centres accueillent les femmes et leur conseillent dijferents moyens 

pour mieux apprShender leur vie de famille. 
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en 


Une dizaine de femmes 
sonl assises dans une stile d'ai- 
(eate. Elies sont venues dq ps ce 
centre spEcitiisl dans le plan¬ 
ning familial cTIibid poor y ne- 
cevoir des conseils de la part 
d’une assistanie sociale ou 
ser un examen mddicaL 


miirs sont tapissls d’affiches et 
de brochures 'un les moyens 
modemes de contraception, leur 
mode d’emploi, ainsi que lews 
wantages et Jours.mconvE- 
tiients. •Auparavant. le plan¬ 
ning familial n'itmi pas une ne¬ 
cessity explique Arige Kanan c, 


. i’astistante sociale, mais la pop¬ 
ulation jordanienne a beaucoup 
augment 6 ces demibres anodes 
surtout aprts la Guerre du 
Golfe. De 586.000 habitants en 
1952. on est passe ct 4,6 mil¬ 
lions en 1996. Le taux de mor¬ 
tality a beaucoup baissd aussL 



StSrilet, pillule, pr£servatifi~, les Moyens de contraception proposes sont nombreux. Sta¬ 
les conseils d?m mfflecin, les femmes-choisissent celui qui leur correspond le mieux. 
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C'est pourquoi la Jordanie est 
aujourd'hui en sixiime position 
parmi les pays qui souffrent le 
plus du polds de leur popula¬ 
tion pa r rapport aux ricnesscs 
disponibles». Le centre oti tra- 
vaiDe Arige recoil cheque jour 
plus de vingt femmes qui. outre 
une information complete sur 
les diffifrents moyens de contra¬ 
ception, peuveni Egalemcnt 
suivre des cours sur les mala¬ 
dies feminines (cancer du sein 
ou de l'uilrus) ou sur le suivi 
d'une grossesse. 

Ghada Al-Bakar est aussi as¬ 
sistance sociale dans un autre 
centre d’lrbid. Scion elle, 1’idee 
du planning familial n'est pas 
□ouvelle : •Notre association 
s ’est installee d Irbid des 
1971 Mais un veritable pro¬ 
gramme a I'echelle nationale 
n*a et£ mis en place que Pan 
dernier. Ce pro^amme intitule 
«Le comitd national de la popu¬ 
lation* {assemble plusieurs 
paxtenaires : les ministires de 
la Sanld, du Ddvelopperoent et 
des Affaires religieuses et 1’as- 
sotiation de Ghada, la Commu- 
nautd jordanienne pour organis¬ 
er la famille (plac£e sous la 
fdrule de 1’Uni on Internationale 
pour le planning familial k Lon- 
dres), qui regroupe une ving- 
taine de centres sur tout le terri- 
toire et deux centres mobiles 
qui sc ddplacent dans les villag¬ 
es. les £coles etc... *Notre but 

iu< .aiii.r-j.. ... vquoj iSagSif 


est d'informer les femmes qui 
sont sur le point de se marier 
afin de leur enseigner les moy¬ 
ens d’avoir une bonne structure 
familiale ». precise encore Gha¬ 
da. Le programme est surtout 
censd toucher les jeunes genera¬ 
tions et amorcer le changement 
afin d’abaisser le taux de crois- 
sance de la population, trap eie- 
vd & prfsent (3,4%). Le docteur 
Mouna Gzawi estime tout de 
meme qu’aujourd’hui, ties gens 
som plus consdenis de !’impor¬ 
tance d’un planning familial. El 
les moyens de contraception 
sont plus abordables qu’avani- 
U y a vingt ans, un sterilet 
coCuait 30 dinars, com re 3 di¬ 
nars de nos jours-. 

Moms cooperatifs 

Le m&iecin. une fois I’exa- 
men medical acheve. dispense 
ses conseils sur la meilleure 
contraception k adopter scion 
I’&ai physique et psycbolo- 
gique de la patiente et en accord 
avec celle-ci Yusra, 25 ans, a 
choisi la de prendre la pillule : 
*J‘ai quatre enfanzs avec settle¬ 
ment un an d’ican enure eux. 
J’ai commence la pillule il y a 
un an malgri les protestations 
de mon mart J’tttait devenue 
trap Jatigude. Je crois que j’ai 
commis deux fautes : la pre¬ 
miere de m'itre mari&e a 16 
ans alors que j'ftait encore in- 
v ^E. —r - ...'A - • ‘ 


consciense de toutes ces ques¬ 
tions et la deuxieme, de ne pas 
avoir pris assez de temps entre 
mu premiere et ma deuxieme 
grossesse ». 

Mais ddsormais les jeunes 
femmes hfsitent moins ii pren¬ 
dre conseil auprfes d’un mdde- 
cin. C’est le cas de Nadia, qui 
s’est rendue dans un des centres 
d’lrbid pour la premiere fois : 
•Je suis venue pour un examcn 
de grossesse. Si je ne suis pas 
enceinte, je prendrai une con¬ 
traception car nous traversons 
une periode difficile. Notre situ¬ 
ation economique ne nous per- 
met pas d’avoir un troisiemc 
enfant ». Cette demarche re¬ 
sponsible est surtout le fait des 
femmes. Les mans resign! en¬ 
core en retnm. Scion Ghada, 
I’assistante sociale, les hommes 
accompagnenl leurs femmes et 
acceptent volontiers d'adopter 
le pnisen-atif par exemple. Le 
docteur Gzawi est pus sceptjque 
et trouve les hommes beaucoup 
moins cooperanfs que leurs 
compagnes : -•Beaucoup pen- 
sent que ce problime est de la 
responsabilitt de la femme et 
ils refusent de prendre eux- 
mimes un moyen de contracep¬ 
tion dans le cas ou leur ipouse 
ne peut en adopter un. en rai¬ 
son de son etat de santi*. Une 
femme se souvient ainsi avec 
amertume que son man a cessd 
d’utiliser des prdservatifs sans 



Cette brochure sur le planning familial selon Vislam est 
Tune de celles que peuveni comutter les visileurs des cen¬ 
tres specialists. 


la pr£venir : «Je suis tombie 
enceinte et j'ai beaucoup pleu- 
re car je n 'etais pas prete pour 
un deuxieme enfant. Quelques 
annies plus lard, en revanche, 
j’ai vraimeht decide d’avoir 
mon troisiime». Forte de son 
experience, la femme poursuir 
son tdmoignoge en conseillant 
au jeunes Giles •de ne pas se 
marier avant 24 ans, de mana¬ 


ger du temps entre chaque en¬ 
fant et d’iviter d’avoir une fa¬ 
mille nombreuse. Quand ils sont 
nombreux. les enfants ne profi- 
rent pas de leurs droits de ien - 
dresse. Cela ne peut conduire 
qu’dl’dchecdelafamille». M 

Shadin Suleiman 

’ • • » •*. • ■ 


Raining stones: 

sale temps pour PAngleterre 


Raining Stones, une com£die dramattqne 
angjaise r£atis£e par Ken Loach (1993), 
en version franqabe. Prix da Jury an Fes¬ 
tival de Cannes 93. 

En pret ■ ... 

an Centre cultnrelfran^ais- • 


Bob et sa femme Anne habitent Manches¬ 
ter, une des principles vOles d’Angletrare si- 
nistrfes par le chdmage. Bob est hii aussi tme 
des vicrimes de oe fl&tu. Depuis des tnois, il 
cherche en vain un travail stable. Alors poor 
s’en sortir, il multipliejes petits.boulots sans 
lendemain, les combines et les Isrcins connne 
voter un mouton ou le gazon de la perma¬ 
nence des conservatoire. Car il feut brau- 
coup d’aigent poor offrir k ®rfille Coline, 
une belle robe blanche pour saprcmifcrc com¬ 
munion. Bob ne veut pas qu’elTe tit l'air 
d’une pauvre en - entrant dans l’dglise, ^ cote 
des antres enfants. n a sa_ffefl£ et refuKra 
meme l'tide du curd coraprtiiensif. Ken 
Loach nous livre ainsi un tableau trfes rdaliste 
d'un pays ravage par la crise Economique. 
Sans voyeurisme ni mdlodrame. Le film evite 
une mise en seine de la ptiiyretd et, tii cot- 
traire. ne manque pas d’humour (la blague du 
miraculd de Lourdes est excellent*), malgre 
toutes les tulles auxquelles doit faire face le 

heros. _ , 

Le rdalisaceur, en effet, De nous qnrgne 
rien : drogue, violence, vol. Les petsonnages 
dvoln en t un moride sans issue et se bat- 
tent centre des mouiins a vent, tout en gar- 
dant la foi. *Pour rcuvrier. il pleut des 
pierres sept jours sur sept».Jx 
poEsie Jimmy, le beau-pSre deBob. 
conservareur est au poovoir ctorns 
dix ans et les travailltstes semblent jncapa- 

bles de mtmoser tme autre polinque. Ce sont 
STanntoTavant Tony Blair eUAngtere 
y est partienliiremem morose. Dans ce d&or 
Se SimS it.de gristille, les acterns w chwj 
chent pas resbroufe. TJJs s°bres, iis n OTt 
rien d’un Leonardo Dt Capno 
Pitt Ik jouent des vies banales, tcariblexnent 
1 rendent loir 

S’™ 

Avec intelligeiw;, n J-^ CQroeot tire et 
menl i en!T l w <f r -,oc resteia sans aucun doute 

sombres. ■ 

Ajnineb Isbtay 



Pour acheter la robe blanche de communion de safUle, Bob est 
prSt dtoutf meme d volerdela peloused la permanence des con - 

servateurs. 


Loisirs 


Un cinema pieds et poings lies 

Apres la deferlante Titanic, difficile d’echapper au raz-de-maree 
Adel Imam et son AJ-Zaim diffuse dans quatre salles de cinetna en 
meme temps. L’ojfre proposee nefavorise guere la diver site, 
ni la qualite. Les gerants de cinemas s’expliquent. 


.■v . 1. 1 












Malgre Touvenure de nou- 
velles salles k Abdoan destinies 

i Tlhte, k dolma semble tou- 
jours avoir des difficulles k 
6 merger. Les Jordaniens 
prEfirent souvent organiser un 
pique-nique, regarder la televi¬ 
sion ou s’offrir un bon restau¬ 
rant. Selon les directeure du 
Galleria et du Philadelphia, g£- 
rer des salles obscures n’est pas 
une affaire faeilemem rentable. 
Bien qu’ils aient refusl de nous 
communiquer des chiffres. ils 
affirment aussi que les receoes 
gEnlrfes sont loin d’etre satis- 
faisantes. Pourtom a rarer le 
public n’est pas le prinripal de 
lews soucis. Dans les coulisses 
de I’industrie cinlmatogra- 
phique. ils sont confrontls k 
d’autres difficultls qui ne leur 

' permenent pas. disent-ils, d’as- 
surer une programmation qui 
satisfasse tout Te monde. 0 est 
vrai que le spectateur a de quoi 
se montrer perplexe devam cer¬ 
tains choix de diffusion qui par- 
aissern incohlrents. C’est Ti¬ 
tanic ou Al-ZaJm (qui soil dit 
en passant n'est pas du cinlma 
mais du thE&tre filral) oranipre¬ 
sent, c’est un film d’action sans 
intErSt -Jurassik Park ll pour 
ne pas le titer- distribul & Pan¬ 
tonine et de nouveau & Pafficbe 

ii la fin du printerapa, ce som 
des productions amfiricaines 
souvent nts mfdiocres que l’on 
repasse jusqu’i l’lcoeuremenL 
Bref, le cui^ihfie n’a pas grand 
chose h se menre devant les 
yeux. 

En outre, il semble que les 
gErants de salles preniknt un 
malin plaisir k nourrir la frustra¬ 
tion, en suivant la tEgle sui- 
vante : «Plus le film est bon, 
moins de temps il resxe h Paf- 
fiche*. Cela a ftfi le cas notam- 
ment de She’s so lovely au en¬ 
core de Copland, expedie en 
une semaine. Si le film ne 
trouve pas trfcs vite son public, 
on ne lui laisse pas de secondc 
chance. En fait, eomme dans 
d’autres sectenrs, Pargent est 
ici le erilere deterrainam. 
*Nous devons faire des profits 
pour survhre *, admer Saad 
Mouasher. le propri&aire du 
Galleria, avant de pnSciser : 
•Mats bien s&r nous devons 
aussi remplir une mission de 
qualiti aupris de ttotn pu¬ 
blic*. Satisfaire un public exi- 
geant tout en assuranl des en¬ 
tries d’argent canfoitables, le 


pari semble impossible. 

Surtout que. selon les glrants 
de salle, les distribuieurs de 
films ne facilitent pas leur 
cache. •Lxs spectateurs pensent 
que c'est un processus simple, 
mais en rialitJ s'occuper de 
cinema a Amman, c'est un nu- 
mero d'acrobate., insisie Saad. 
Un numlro qui n'intlresse pas 
\TDiment les grandes compa- 
gnies amlrictines dominant 
Pindustrie du cinlma dans le 
monde et pour qui le marchl du 
Proche-Orient reprisente peu 
de cboses. Ce marchE est d’au- 
tre part bitisl dans la mesure oh 
les droits d"auteur n'y sont pas 
toujours bien respect^. C’est le 
cas de la Jordanie ou le film ar¬ 
rive dans les bacs des vi- 
dlothfcques avant d'entrer dans 
les salles obscures. 

Bref. les glrants de riihSmas 
ne som pas dans une position 
a vantage use pour negocier 
P achat des super-productions. 
•Nous achetons un ensemble de 


films proposts par les distribu¬ 
ieurs, explique Saad Mouasher 
et nous en payons certains que 
nous ne diffuserions pas si nous 
avions le choix*. Les produc¬ 
tions sont vendues en lot avec k 
7’intlrieur des choses plus ou 
moins bonnes. A Amman, le 
glrant-proprilitire de cinlmas 
determine ses choix ea fonction 
des meilleurs films du lot mais 
de toute fafon. il doit lout pren¬ 
dre. Par ailleurs. selon Samih 
Sekali, le directeur du Philadel¬ 
phia, les conditions d'achat sont 
uts slveres : •Nous disposons 
d’un agent americain qui 
uchete les fihns aux grandes 
nuiisons Je production. Nous 
devons lui payer une garamie 
de 5000 a 30.000 dinars et no- 
tre agent repair ensuite 65 a 
70% de nos recettes (entries 
moins les depenses diverses en 
marketing notamment...)*. Au- 
tant dire que. malgre une marge 
de manoeuvre rlduite. les gc- 
ranis de salles y reflechissent a 


deux fois avant de choisir tel ou 
tel long mltrage. Car les mau- 
vtises surprises ne sont pas 
rares : un film qui. a fait un ta- 
bac ailleurs ne va pas forclmeni 
plaire en Jordanie. Samih se 
souvient avoir ete d6$u par les 
resulials du dernier James Bond 
ou encore du Cinquieme la¬ 
ment : .Pour ce dernier, on 
n’est mime pas renrris dans 
nosfrais*. Avec Al-Zatm, en re¬ 
vanche. les gerants Etaienl surs 
de lew coup. -Adel Imam est 
une star et sa piece de theatre 
ne snrtira pas en video dans un 
furur proche *, jusnfie Samih 
Sekali pour expliquer la pro¬ 
grammation du film dans plu¬ 
sieurs salles en meme temps. Le 
Philadelphia et le GaJleria se 
som ainsi assotils pour repon- 
dre a la forte demande de leur 
clientele respective et profiler I 
ensemble des manners d'un pitre i 
Igyptien. ■ 

A fine Mango 



L’acteur igyptien Adel Imam estpartouL Dans Al-Zann au Philadelphia et au Galleria 
et dans La lettre an goirverneur, au Concorde. Les cinemas d'Amman misent sur son 
immense popularity 
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The 5th Arab Junior Swimming Champi¬ 
onship 

Hana Majaj has a 
golden future 


By Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special to the Star 


THE JORDANIAN swimmer Hana Majaj 
clinched three gold medals, helping Jordan to 
reach third position on the general classifying 
scoreboard (sixth position on the medals score- 
board). during the 5th Arab Junior Swimming 
Championships held in Ammon, under the pat¬ 
ronage of HRH Princess Rania A1 Abdallah 
Majaj won Jordan's first medal in the 200m 
butterfly (under 16), setting a new arab junior 
record (and the second best all-time arab 
women’s record) in a time of 2. 26.99 minutes 
She continued her success with a second gold 
medal in the 100m butterfly, docking 1.01.71 
minutes. Her last gold medal was in the 50m 
butterfly, in a time of 31.05 seconds. In each 
race, Majaj faced tough competition from Egyp¬ 
tian and Algerian swimmers. 

Jordan also won two silver medals. The 
relay team tParah Younes. Dima Ghneem, 
Saudi Zreiq and Rasha Ghosheh) came runners 
up in the 4x100m free style (under 13) clocking 
5.01.40 minutes, and by the same team (with 


Greeses Kichek replacing Rana Ghosheh) in 
4x50m medley, in a lime of 2-29.66 minutes. 

In addition, Jordan won eight bronze medals 
by the relay team (Tala Khouri, Bsem Zaitoon, 
Hana Majaj and Rania Ghosheh) in the 4x100m 
freestyle. Farah Younes in 50m backstroke 
(under 13). Sadeq Damra in 100m backstroke 
(under 15), the relay team (George Khouri, 
Nader Ghaidah, Sahir Rabadi and Bilal Abo 
Ragheb) in 4x50m medley (under 13), the relay 
team (Raed Nawras, Sadeq Hamsah, Saied Al 
Naser and Omar Abo Fans) in 4xl00ra free¬ 
style (under 15). The last bronze medal was 
gained on the closing day, by the Kingdom’s 
under 16 girls team in the 4x200m freestyle 
relay. 

Egypt dominated the majority of the races, 
forcing all the other nations to compete harder. 
Egypt also won the water polo competition, 
beating Saudia Arabia and Iraq on the way. 

Eleven Arab countries participated in the 
championship, the first of many in preparation 
for the forthcoming Pan Arab Games, in 
Amman next year.B 













Nour El Dein, President of Jordan's Swimming 
Federation, hands the Egyptian team the cup for 
first place 



Her Royal Highness Princess Rania Al Abdallah 
patronized thechampionshfr. 


Arab Cup Final Draw 

Jordan face 




Qatar and Libya 
in Group A 


DOHA (Star)—The draw for 
the Arab Cup Final was 
made In Doha last week. In 
the presence of Mr Othman 
Al Saad, General Secretary of 
the Arab Football Federation, 
and representatives of the 
twelve countries participating 
in the competition—due to be 
held in Doha between the 
22nd September and 1st 
October. 

The qualifying teams were 
placed in four groups: Jor¬ 
dan was placed in Group A 
with Libya and Qatar, the 
host country. The three teams 
will compete for a place in the 
semi finals. 


Group B includes 

Egypt—-the title hold¬ 
ers—Syria and Kuwait 
Group C includes Morocco, 
UAE and Sudan. Group D 
Includes Saudia Arabia, Alge¬ 
ria and Lebanon. 

Jordan's national team is 
the only team to qualify for 
every competition, and Jor¬ 
dan hopes to better their 
semi final place in the fifth 
championship held in 
Amman in 1988. 

Jordan won the Pan Arab 
Games competition held _ in 
Lebanon last year, which 
should give them the confi¬ 
dence to aspire to great 
t h in g s in Doha. I 


4 % . 



Evander Holy field 

The Boxer’s cha 


THE FOLLOWING is a year 
by year account of Evander 
Holyfield’s rise to boxing 
fame. 


October 19.1962 


# 




Evander Holyfield is born in 
Atraore. Ala., the youngest of 
eight children. Holyfield’s 
family moved to Atlanta when 
he was three. 

1970 

Eight-year-old Evander 
starts his boxing career at the- 
Warren Memorial Boys Club 
in Atlanta under the tutelage 
of coach Morgan Carter,, who 
predicts the scrawny, 65- 
pound Holyfield will one day 
be a champion. 

August 9,1984 

Holyfield, the favorite to 
win gold in the light Heavy¬ 
weight division at. the Los 
Angeles Olympics, knocks 
out New Zealand's Kevin 


Football Roundup SSK" 

liber gives Bundesliga favourites fiajeri|^ 
w inning start and Kamona proved MS:qufoi||Jj 


The Star, and associated agencies—LIFE 
RETURNED to the majority of Europe's 
football stadiums this week, when the new 
seasons started in England and Germany (the 
French league commenced last week). 


Highlights on the 1st week of the 
German League (Bundesiega) 

A SECOND-HALF goal by Giovane 
Elber gave German fust division title favour¬ 
ites Bayern Munich a 1-0 win at VfL Wolfs¬ 
burg in their opening match of the new sea¬ 
son on Saturday. 

Brazilian striker Elber squeezed past 
Wolfsburg's Croatian defender Marijan 
Kovacevik to score the only goal.of an other¬ 
wise uneventful match with a shot from, 
inside the penalty area in the 65th minute. 
Bayern, eager to recapture the title they lost 
to unfancied Kaiserslautern last May, needed 
time to settle and suffered from the absence 
in midfield of Mebmet Scholl and Mario 
Busier, both injured. 

Helped by the organising skills of play- 
maker Stefan Effenberg, who has re-joined 
Bayern from Borussia Moenchengladbaeti, 
the ambitions Munich side were clearly the 
better team in the second half. “Wolfsburg 
played well and we were too slow in the first 
half," said Bayern's new coach Ottmar Hitz- 
feld. “In the second half, we played moth 
better and deserved our victory.” The in¬ 
form Elber has now scored five goals in 
three matches after a hat-trick in a 4-0 demo¬ 
lition of VfB Stuttgart in the League Cup 
final last Saturday and one goal in another 4- 
0 win over ObQic Belgrade in an European 
Cup qualifying tie on Wednesday. 

Champions Kaiserslautern also started 
their Bundesliga campaign with an away 
win, bearing TSV 1860 Munich 2-1 will) 
Egyptian newcomer Samir Ibrahim scoring 
the winner Tn the 62nd minute. Striker Bern- 
hard Winkler put the home side in front from 
the penalty spot in the 12th minute after 
being brought. down by Kaiserslautern s 
goalkeeper Andreas Reinke. 

The visitors levelled through danger man 
Olaf MarechaM, who headed home from a 
cross by Brazilian midfielder Ratinho three 
minutes before the break. Defender Ibrahim, 
wbo joined from Cairo club Al Ahly, looked 
clumsy at times but gave Kaiserslautern the 



Manchester. Utd (2) vs Leicester (£)•.. 

. Middlesbrough (0) vs Leeds United (0) - V.; 
Newcastle Utd (0) vs Chariton (0). f 
Sheffield Wed (0) vs West Ham 
Wimbeldon (3) vs Tottenham Hotspur 


Crystal Palace signs Chinese players^ 


Action from the game between Manchester Utd and Leicester City 


points with his long-range effort, 

Bayer Leverkusen, who spent 12 millions 
marks (S6.68 million) on Fiamengo’s Brazil¬ 
ian international midfielder Ze Roberto in the 
most expensive German transfer this sum¬ 
mer, needed a double from defender Stefan 
Beinlich to tame Hansa Rostock 3-1. 

Watched by Germany coach Betti Vogts. 
Beinlich struck in the 23rd and 46th minutes. 
Midfielder Joerg Reeb, a signing from Armi- 
nia Bielefeld, added a third in the 73rd min¬ 
ute. Croatian striker Igor Paraic scored for 
Rostock wife a header in the 42nd minute. 

SchaBce 04 were crushed 3-0 at Borussia 
Moenchengladbfldh, who flirted with relega¬ 
tion last season. Moenchengladbadh made a 
dream stmt, with veteran Austrian striker 
Toni Polster opening the scoring after just 
two minutes. Sweden Jbtgen Peansson 
made it 2-0 eight, minutes later and mid¬ 
fielder Matthias Hagner put the issue beyond 


doubt in the SOth minute. 

In the last game of the week. Henha Ber¬ 
lin beat Werder Bremen 1-0. 


France: 1st Division results 
(second week) 

Le Havre (.2) vs Girondins Bordeaux (3) 
Monaco (4) vs Sochaux (1) 

Paris St German (2) vs Bastia (0) 
Nantes (I) vs Strasbourg (0 ) 

AJ Auxerre (3) vs Nancy (2i 
Montpellier (3) vs Rennes (1) 

Metz.(0) vs Olympeques Marseille (I) 


England: FA Carling Premiership 
results (first week) 


Arsenal (2) vs Nottingham Forest 111 
Blackburn Rovers (0) vs Derby (.0) 
Coventry Dry (2) vs Chelsea < 1 ; 
Everton (O) vs Aston Villa (0) 
Liverpool (2) vs Southampton (1) 


LONDON—International defenders v'FSii>;' : ; 
Zhiyi and Sun Jihai became the first Chmest^.V-' 
players to sign for an English dub when theyV...' 
joined Crystal Palace on Friday. , 

Fail Zhiyi was sighed from Shangiiiav;.-: 
Shenhua cm a Four-year deal and SimJIbaL^i 
formerly of Dalian, has joined ona twO-year.^ 
deal; Hie combined fee for Palace will: be'.#.- 
around 1 million pounds (SI.63 miliioh).' -/-- 1 ; 
Chinese national team captain Fan 2hiyiis;a# v- 
superstar in his homeland where the deal has/ ^; 
attracted massive interest while Sun Jihai.# 
also, highly rated: ' •;'. ; • V\ : A 

Palace coach Ted Buxton, former nationalV#. 
team.manager of China, laid thefboiMotioas-l’A;' 
for the. pioneering move- With some'rotd»i..A ' 
lobbying of the Chinese FA. He saidr- T "^ 
appreciated how good, thesis players. wereA A 
from working with them. I spoke, to the CEAvA 
about the move and they finely relented -as fr ; 
they thought the lads would make great .'.. 
ambassadors for Guna." . A^. 

The skills of Fan Zhiyi were first noticed £; 
by Venables in 1996 when England went'loij A- 
China for a pre-Euro 96 tbur. Venables saidr 

“I have signed them becaust'tbey are good v- 

footbail players. It doesn't matter where they. ;/ 
come from,'I want the best players I can get; 
for Crystal Palace." Venables bcKeves the, -v 
move could open the floodgates because of ; . 7 
the spiralling wage and transfer demands hr. ; f 
European footbaii. He sai±^if they do wdl ' 
here, it wifi ralsc the standard and profile of : 
Chinese fooibaJland J would expect timely 
players to come;"* v • : • r ' 

Playing in London' will come' as same-.,-;; 
thing of a culture shock for Fan Zhiyi, He -TJ" 
said: “I am very well Known m Chma bot T 
will do ray best to make pebple recognise pw i - ' 
in England;" “I came here because T wmtecL 
to improve my football and this is. the best 1 
place to do iL Money (fid notcpme tmoiL-TK 


Barry in the semifinals as ref¬ 
eree GLigorie Novicic. is call¬ 
ing for a break. Holyfield is 
disqualified,andtmder ama¬ 
teur rules Barry cannot fight 
for 28 days because be was 
stopped by a head blow. 
Novicic'js Yuglosav country¬ 
man Anton Josipovic wins the 
gold in a walkover and Holy- - 
field is forced to settle for 
bronze . 

November 15,1984 
Widely recognized after his 
Olympic-sized controversy,. 
Holyfield makes his pro debut 
at New '• York’s venerable 
Madison Square Garden, in a 
nationally televised prime¬ 
time bout. He scores a unani¬ 
mous six-round decision over 
Lionel Byarm.. ' 

- May 17,1985 
Holyfield marries Paulette 
Bowen, who is five months 
pregnant with their second 
child. 

July 12,1986 

Holyfield becomes the first 
‘84 Olympian to win a world 
title, taking'the WBA cruiser- 
weight crown with a grueling 
15-round split, decision over 
Dwight Mohammad Qawi. In 
his 11 previous pro bouts (all 
victories), Holyfield had 
never gone longer than eight 
rounds. 

April 9,1988 ' 

Holyfield becomes the first 
undefeated, undisputed erm- - 
serweight champion with an 
eighth-round TKO of WBC 
champ Carlos DeLeon. 

October 25,1990 
Eight, months after James 
“Buster" Douglas shocked the 
world with his upset of “Iron” 
Mike Tyson, Holyfield flat¬ 
tens . a flabby, 246-pound 
Douglas in three rounds to 
win the undisputed world 
heavyweight tide. Wife Pau¬ 
lette bad filed for divorce the 
week before, but “Real Deal" 
was able to stay focused. 

October 18,1991 
Hotyfield’s . scheduled 
November 8 bout'with Mike 
T^son is postponed after 
Tyson’tears cartilage in his 
ribs. With Tyson's subsequent 
conviction for rape, the fight 
would not take place until 

1996. :■ 

October 13,1992 . 
Holyfield loses his first pro . 
fight—and the heavyweight 
title—to Riddick Bowe in a 
12-round unanimous decision 
before a crowd of 18,500 in 
Las Vegas. 

- November 6,1993 
Holyfield exacts revenge on 
Bowe, earning a majority 
decision, SI1 million and the 
WBA and IBF heavyweight 
titles.- The most memorable 
moment of the Caesars Palace 
bout occurred when James 
^Fan .Man” Miller swooped 
into the ring via motorized 
paraglider dining the seventh 
round. . 

_ April 26,1994 : 

Four .'days after .losing his 
heavyweight titles In a 12- 
round ; majority decision' to 
Michael Moorer, Holyfield’s 
personal ; physician. Dr, 
Ronald Stephens, ‘announces 
that Holyfield has been diag¬ 
nosed with a-hoie in his heart 
and recommends retirement 


Stephens said Holyfield 
* fbugfat Moorer in a state of 
•V^beart failure” and that it was 
“an absolute miracle” that he 
made it through. 

Jane 10,1994 

. Ata Christian revival meet¬ 
ing in' Philadelphia, Florida 
evangelist Benny Hinn lays 
his hands on Holyfield, offers 
a healing prayer, and 


announces that Holyfield’s 
future wife is in the audience. 
Afterward Holyfield says that 
his heart condition is gone. 
Four . days later additional 
tests done at Emory Univer¬ 
sity’s Crawford Long Hospi¬ 
tal show improvement, aid 
doctors at the Mayo Clinic 
subsequently find that the 
defect never existed. Holy- 
field Insists the ordeal was a 
test from God. 

May 20,1995 
Holyfield makes a trium¬ 
phant return to the ring, win¬ 
ning a unanimous 10-round 
decision over Ray Mercer.. 

October 3,1996 
Holyfield marries Dr. Jan¬ 
ice Itson—a 31-year-old inter¬ 
nist who happened to have 
attended Hum's Philadelphia 
meeting—in a private cere¬ 
mony in Atlanta. His son, 
Evander Jr., serves as best 
man. (Holyfield has four other 
children: Ashley, Ebony. 
Ewiene and Emony.j Itson 
Joins Holyfield in his S15 mil¬ 
lion. 54,000-square foot bouse 
in Atlanta. 

November 9,1996 
In one of the most antici¬ 
pated bouts in boxing history, 
Holyfield defeats Tyson by 
TKO in the I Ith round to win 
the WBA title and join 
Muhammad Ali as the only 
three-time heavyweight cham¬ 
pion. 

June 28,1997 
With 33 seconds to go in 
the second round of Hoiy- 
field-Tyson n, a desperate 
Tyson bites Holyfield on the 
left ear. As Round 3 is about 
to end Tyson makes another 
ltmge, this time chomping a 
piece of HoLyfield's right ear 
and spitting it onto the mar. 
Referee Mills Lane dis¬ 
qualifies Tyson. Holyfield 
retains the title and takes 
home $35 million for his trou¬ 
ble. 

November 8,1997 
Avenging his 1994 loss, a 
35-year-old Holyfield buries 
Mooter with a TKO in the 
eighth round to capture the 
IBF title. 

1997 December 24, 

Contract talks break down 
among Holyfield, WBC cham¬ 
pion Lennox Lewis and pro¬ 
moter Don King,; thwarting 
hopes for a title-unification 
bout Hotyfield was unhappy 
■with tiie. financial guarantees 
promised by King. 

. „ June. 5,1998 

Jhf .day before Hdvfidd is 
scheduled to meet* Henry 
Akin wan de at Madison 
Square Garden, • the (four ,-ris. 
.called , off because the -chal¬ 
lenger failed his physical, tesi 
fog positi ve for hepatitis .B.B 


Sports 


Illustrated. 
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Computer & IT 
companies !: 

Welcome to The Sinr ? 
Workstation, the absolute 
source cn mho! s hot ana 
what s not in 
Jordan s l f market. 


’tart •'•ecc.com.jo 


Watch digital TV channels, surf the net, and 
exchange audio/video data though one unit: 



set-top boxes 



THE CONCEPT of .‘Set-top 
boxes-with everything* has 
.-been causing quite a stir in the 
electronics industry over the 
.pastfew.'years, 

=As this trend begins to mani¬ 
fest in pioneering products, 
such; as the Siemens Nix- 
dorf MuitiMedia Integra¬ 
tion Box, its worth taking a 
look at this impressive con¬ 
vergence of technologies, 
winch should produce an 
all-in-one • • enter tainmen t 
system we'could be seeing 
a lot more of in the next 
year or two. 

The whole idea is to fuse 
a digital video decoder, 
with a high speed Internet 
protocol, some HTML and 
Java components, along 
with a PoweiTV operating 
system, all based on a Son 
‘Microspare' processor. 

So, basically, this.box that 
sits on top of your TV should 
enable you to surf the Internet, 
watch your favorite cable (digi¬ 
tally decoded) channel,. and 
send/receive information 
whether in audio or video for¬ 
mat In other words it's a 
‘magic*' box, that will replace 
your PC, your cablc/digitaJ 
decoder and serve as the basis 
for inter-home communica¬ 
tions. 

The MuitiMedia Integration 1 
Box from Siemens Nixdorf 
allows users, for the first time, 

sStT/^h rS^p&«d 

NeiPC technology, providing 
utilization of a whole range of 
interactive and digital services 



? 


in tiie comfort of their home, 
'through one unit Y 
• ^te key word here is .‘inter¬ 
activity.’ How much do pteople 
need . it?- Would; they rather 
have interactive TV, which. 



enables them to select or custo¬ 
mize the programs they receive 
therefore ‘personalizing' their 
daily diet of entertainment? 

Will home viewers of TV 
channels Eke to navigate the 
Web, - - dining commercial 
breaks, of their favorite TV 
programs and then quickly 
switch back to their TV view- 
fog? ’ . 

• AD - these questions, and 
more, are being very carefully 
studied by researchers. Studies 
show that, by the year 2002, 
over 14.7 million; homes in 
North . America., will, be 
'equipped with Internet-enabled: 
’TVS'"- 1 ’no«n t- pur? 

Surtees'have shown that, 
people who value the ‘enter-, 
tainment content 1 of the Inter¬ 


net would rafoer access it with 
the same ease and relaxation of 
browsing through TV channels, 
while seated on a sofa. This 
means that .- ‘channeling* the 
Internet ihroughtfte typical TV 
set, is better received by 
users than turning PCs* 
into TVs. 

.To make this idea sim¬ 
pler, consider the follow¬ 
ing; If you had a PC 
equipped with a TV card, 
would you sit at your 
computer desk fra- over an 
hour and a half watching a 
TV movie? Probably not 
This logic suggests that 
the- Internet has to be 
brought to the TV, rather 
than the PC expanding 
into a TV and home enter¬ 
tainment system. 

Of course, there are 
some technical boundaries that 
need to be crossed. 

* - Hooking up to die Internet 
through a telephone tine has its 
limitations, especially if mil¬ 
lions of people, sitting m front 
of their TVs suddenly decide to 
log-in. The solution is deliver¬ 
ing the Internet through satel¬ 
lite, benefiting from foe very 
wide bandwidth offered which 
should be able to handle a high 
capacity of users. Still, this 
aspect and others are to be 
worked but - 

Getting back to the'Siemens 
NixdorPs Dew Multimedia Inte¬ 
gration Box, it supports a wide 
rahge'tif applications; 1 including 
electronic commerce, video on 
demand, standard video teleph¬ 
ony, video conferencing, inter- 


Cairo to host GITEX 
in April 1999 


THE DUBAI World Trade 
Centre (DWTC) has 
announced that the Gulf Infor¬ 
mation Technology Exhibition 
(Gitex )—foe largest • annual 
information technology event 
in the Middle East and one of 
foe most significant informa¬ 
tion technology exhibitions in 
the world—will take place in 
Egypt under foe name of Gitex 
Cairo, between 2 and 5 April, 
1999. 

Gitex Cairo—held in addi¬ 
tion to Gitex Dubai, which usu¬ 
ally takes place in foe Iasi quar¬ 
ter of the year—is foe first 
Gitex event to be organized 
outside Dubai. 

The DWTC will be organiz¬ 
ing the Cairo exhibition, bene¬ 
fiting from its 20-year experi¬ 
ence in this field. The Cairo 
event, which will be held with 
foe support and cooperation of 
a number of Egyptian associa¬ 
tions involved in the Informa¬ 
tion Technology, sector, is 
expected to become an impor¬ 
tant information technology 
exhibition for the Levant and 
North Africa regions. 

Mohammed Ali AI Abbar, 
Director General of the Dubai 
Economic Development 


Department and Vice- 
Chairman of the DWTC, said 
that in the past two decades, 
Gitex had established itself as 
the biggest event of its kind in 
the Middle East. “The selection 
of Cairo as foe venue for the 
international onset of Gitex out¬ 
side foe UAE came as pan of a 
long-term strategy to establish 
an international exhibitions 
industry in Du hoi on foe one 
hand, and to make use of the 
economic developments in foe 
Egyptian market on foe other. 1 * 

Mr AI Abbar added foal the 
move will compliment privati¬ 
zation projects in Egypt leading 
u> the opening of new commer¬ 
cial horizons for-Arab and Gulf 
investors. 

Gitex. which is entering its 
18th year, had succeeded in 
attracting leading international 
computer companies to foe 
Arab region, it bos also contrib¬ 
uted to foe spread of knowledge 
of foe importance of informa¬ 
tion sector, and its vital role in 
the future social and economic 
development Mr AI Abbar 
pointed out that organizing 
Gitex in Egypt will support 
Egypt’s Arab computer pro¬ 
gramming industry, and will 


open new markets for this 
industry within and outside foe 
Arab world. 

The Egyptian market is 
regarded as foe second largest 
information technology mar¬ 
ket—with foe most' rapid 
growth rates in foe Arab World 
after Saudi Arabia. It is 
expected to secure a distin¬ 
guished position on the interna¬ 
tional map of foe world's most 
significant centres for develops 
ing programs and applications. 

Gitex Cairo will feature foe 
latest in hardware computer 
products.- system hardware, 
software solutions, desktop 
publishing, office automation, 
multimedia, multilingual appli¬ 
cations. networking and busi¬ 
ness communication, on-line 
information services, mobile 
computing, power systems, 
office systems, mainframe and 
storage technology. It will also 
feature office technology prod¬ 
ucts and accessories, peripher¬ 
als, personal computers/net 
PCs. financial and money han¬ 
dling hard ware/software. Inter¬ 
net products, browsers web 
servers and web mastering 
products. ■ 


News update 


IMac Is here 

• Apple has launched the 
iMac, its latest Macintosh 
which is aimed at the home 
market The iMac is attractive 
and not expensive. 

Even prior co its launch, the 
iMac caused a sweeping mania, 
with massive media coverage 
and huge user anticipation. It 
comes with built in Internet 
capabilities, and is DVD-ready 
(Digital Video— foe new stan- 


active gan«»ft, telefox, email and 

mnltrmfdin mail, Aiphal TV 

encoding, .radio, business TV. 
audio, video and pay TV. 

The whole spectrum of infor¬ 
mation can be carried into your 
home through these revolution¬ 
ary set-top boxes. 

It remains do be seen how 
standards will be developed, 
and agreed upon by the major 
suppliers and man uf act urer s. 

Only rhan. It may become 
commonplace, to find an 
impressive set-top box is foe 
traditionally ‘cable* home. ■ 


dard in the video film indus¬ 
try). For information on when 
the iMac will be available in 
Jordan, contact IPS on tele¬ 
phone 5827611 or Ideal Sys¬ 
tems on 5930123. 

‘Sound Blaster Inside' 
• If you've been wondering 
what foe SoundBlaster badges 
on many new PC units means, 
then you'll be pleased to know’ 
that Creative Labs—the mak¬ 
ers of the Sound Blaster and 
multimedia accessories—have 
created a ‘quality assurance 
badge* to ensure that buyers 
are receiving the original 
SoundBlaster and accessories 
as they had ordered. With its 
advanced sound cards, espe¬ 
cially the AWE 64, Creative 




Labs continue to chart the way 
in the industry’. The badge is 
along the lines of foe ‘Intel 
Inside' logo. It is proof that 
every component of the mod¬ 
em PC is equally important 

Softs for sale, on-line 
• Daottd Tycoon's, foe well- 
known men’s-wear chain in 
Jordan, have set up a Web site 
which represents a pioneering 
move to sell men’s suits on-line 
in the country! The site is 
developed by Computer Net¬ 
working Services (Primus). 
Check it out ai address: 
www.cns.com.jo/Daoud. ■ 
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BY ZEID NASSER 


‘Forced upgrading,’ in 
the World of Word 

IF YOU have been a PC user for over five years, then you 
will have probably upgraded your version of Microsoft Word 
a number times already. You probably moved from Word 
2.0. to Word 6.0. then to Word 7.0 and possibly to Word 8.0. 

Some of us, however, haven't made foe move, simply 
because we are comfortable with our current version of 
Word, and because it is somewhat intimidating to iasiall a 
word processor that is becoming almost as large as a complex 
engineering application! 

The newer versions of Word come on far loo many dis¬ 
kettes and once installed, you soon realize that you'll only 
use about 15ft of the features available to you! 

Even installing it from CD-ROM, you can't help but feel 
amazed at bow much hard disk space it gobbles up. For those 
who used Word Perfect throughout the eighties and earl} 
nineties, it must be shocking that a word processing applica¬ 
tion, which should by its nature be simple, now offers so 
much. In fact, too much. What would people who used 
WordStar think. Remember, these were foe ‘cult’ word pro¬ 
cessing applications for a very long time, and they always 
maintained user-loyalty through simplicity. 

Now, putting this whole line of argument aside, what is 
absolutely appalling is the fact that Microsoft Word does not 
offer decent compatibility for those who stuck to their older 
versions. For example, a file created on Word 6.0—no matter 
how simple—cannot be opened on Word 2.0. Assuming foal 
the technical jump from Word 2.0 to 6.0 was huge, this could 
be justified, but how can they justify all the problems and 
errors that occur when you try to open a Word 7.0 file on 
Word 6.Q? 

This is too much. It is like forcing us all to upgrade, by 
buying Microsoft's latest software. The problem is that you 
will have to upgrade your Word version for reasons related to 
practicality. If you exchange files with friends or colleagues, 
then one of them is bound to be a user of a newer version of 
Word. So, you will have to follow suit to read the files sent to 
you. 

It really makes you winder, if we are playing according to 
a grand plan, set for us in Redmond, Washington—the new 
headquarters for foe modem, computer-run world.. 

I for one, have resisted foe pressures of upgrading, insist¬ 
ing that friends deliver files to me in text formal (with foe 
suffix.txt). That way. I can open them on my crusty, reliable 
and reasonably uncomplicated version of Word 2.0. 

Although this may sound strange, coining from an infor¬ 
mation technology writer, I am a user, first and foremost. 
Surely, tens of thousands of users worldwide feel the same 
about foe ‘forced upgrade' policy that we are being subjected 
to. 

To be fair, foe Arabic version of Word 6.0 includes an 
Arabic spell checker, not found in previous versions, which 
is a reasonable cause for upgrading; but the additional fea¬ 
tures in following versions have not been as dramatic! 

Of course, this whole issue is not unique to Word. Many 
applications are similar, in foe way requiring a commitment 
towards upgrades and getting larger and more complicated. 

Maybe it’s just the price of progress. For most new 
entrants into foe world of computing, this seems perfectly 
normal, and hardly a bother. As for foe rest of us, we cherish 
foe days a word processor used to fit on a single diskette or 
maybe two. Back then—not so long ago—the world of com¬ 
puting was exciting, full of promise and characterized by 
backward and forward, compatibility: which respected foe. 
needs of alf isers—bom'foose who bought the new software ‘ 
upgrades and those who stuck to the old software. We need 
to see more of that spirit today. ■ 


Destinations 



ESTTNAT10NS. IS foe preferred 
iglish name for AI Muttajahat 
),—it is not a literal translation of 
: Arabic name, but this is foe 
me you will find printed on all 
e company's stationery and docu- 
sntation. 

With the overwhelming response 
d reaction to its launch cam- 
ign, Destinations reciprocated 
’ assuring the business and end 
ers that foeir expectations 
Mild be .fulfilled, and the 
ag awaited-fbr quality ser- 
x would be delivered. 

The newspaper team met 
rh Mr- Sami Jana, the 
meml Manager, who pro- 
Jed the .team with insight 
a the companies phitoso- 
y, explaining the objec¬ 
ts of the company. The 
bticly announced mission 
uemeni provides the best 
nunaiy of these, objec¬ 
ts. The company’s offi- 
d missi on statement reads 
follows: . 

Destinations, a specialist 
Information Technology 
D, promotes high stan- 
rd and quality services to 
i public and private sec- 

Destinations is committed to 

ntribute positively to the efoica- 
n system by expanding ttohon- 
n and facilitating more effective 
iys and methods of learning and 

'Donations will utilize the 
temet resources to help foe peo- 
rf Jordan to reach international 
icial and employment opportn- 


* Destinations made it clear that 
goals asserted in the mission state¬ 
ment will not be compromised, and 
excelling in foe high quality ser¬ 
vice, will provide foe competitive 
edge m. the, market it was dear 
through foe meeting foal Destina¬ 
tions ambitions and goals reach 
beyond the, offering of basic.Inter-' 
net services. 

Destinations 1 -mpriseong Hum¬ 



ilities . 


ager, explained foe various pack¬ 
ages offered -in. foe Zooe-1 cate¬ 
gory. In addition to the leased line 
services, web hosting, name ser¬ 
vice, and home page design, a 
marc fundamental shift from regu¬ 
lar - Internet Service Provides 
(ISP's) was. evident Destinations 
will utilize foe Internet as the Infra¬ 
structure to implement Date Ware¬ 
housing solutions and robust busi¬ 


ness, financial , and industrial 
world-class application. Relevant 
information to these applications 
win be m wde available at foe right 

rime. . 

The system analyst talked about 
foe short term as well as the long 
term plans far the company. To 
guarantee high service quality, 
state of die art solutions, equip¬ 
ment, and technology, has been 
implemented to provide the 
highest possible through put 
and minimum down time.- A 
pre-planned expansion and 
phased upgrade plan is. in 
place, to cope with foe pro¬ 
jected increase in demand 
on foe services. Destinations 
wfil lead the pack in offering 
and implementing new tech-' 
nologics, as they become 
available at affordable cost 
such as ISDN, V-SAT, and 
cither technologies. 

Destinations mission 
statement, falls in line with 
His Majesty King Hussein’s 
guidelines. 

Destinations vision of foe 
future is very positive. 
According to Mr Sami Jana, 
both official and semi- 
official, and government 
agencies did not spare any effort to 
facilitate the progress, and to help 
foe company to overcome all 
obstacles and difficulties, in get¬ 
ting online. 

. Destinations, has reciprocated to 
aU this generosity with its free e- 
..mail package to the students, and 
tire free posting of any individual's 
employment seeking CV on the 
Internet, at no chargeJI 
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BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 


BIG SALE 

50%OFF 



K&cTk A T. 


SLA 




S=Qbfc^Qfey§$ 




Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale, Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call; 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605/5920609/079-30007 

Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 



Call Us Now 
5510427/8-9 
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Restaurant & Bar 
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At the hottest place in Town 








Boston Fried Chicken 

□ 12 pieces of chicken 
{ regular & spicy) 

□ 4 crinkle-cut fries 

□ 1 coleslaw 

□ 1 liter pepsi 

□ 4 pieces of bread. 


Fret delivery, service.'Call Sweifiy'a.H (T»iS'. 5&£3y5S/SStfiJ3 
or AI Mvidinali AI Muimwarah -street (Teh 55 


To advertise 
in this place 
please call the 
marketing 
department 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room..! 



Amman TeL 5622200 
P.O.Bor. 9483 Fax. 5602434 
Telex. 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates & Businessmen 
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To advertise in 
this place please 
call the marketing 
department 
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Jodie Foster poses with actress Stockard Charming as they arrive for the premier 
of the new film *The Baby Dance” 17 August in Beverly Hills. Foster is die execu¬ 
tive producer of the film through her company, Egg Pictures Production. Chan- 
ning portrays a lady trying for years to have a baby, to no avail, in the story of two 
desparate families, who come together in the emotional struggle with life and each 
other. 

Reusers 


Record executive turns filmmaker 
in the name of children 


By Robert W. Welkos 
HOLLYWOOD—Michele was only 5 
when Daphna Edwards first laid eyes 
on her at a homeless shelter. 
Edwards, who founded the punk rock 
label Unicorn Records, had come to 
the Santa Monica, Calif., shelter to 
organize a choir for a Thanksgiving 
Day benefit when she noticed children 
throwing stones at the little girl 
because she hadn't been toilet trained. 
Edwards received permission to take 
the girl home, clean her up and dress 
her in new clothes. 

On ensuing weekends, the Beverly 
Hills woman would return to the shel¬ 
ter to spend time with Michele, but 
noticed that the little girl was black- 
and-blue from injuries received from 
her drug-addicted biological mother. 

Five years have passed and today 
Michele, who is 10, has been legally 
adopted by Edwards and her husband, 
real estate businessman Richard 
Ziman. The couple also have a 4-year- 
old daughter who was adopted 
through traditional channels. 

Now, as port of her crusade on 
behalf of abused and neglected chil¬ 
dren. Edwards has written, directed 
and co-produced a movie called 
“Footsteps," a romantic thriller that 
calls attention to the plight of these 
children—and the ramifications for 
society. 

The film was screened earlier this 
summer at a “Love Our Children” 
benefit held at the Directors Guild of 
America. It was introduced by first 
lady Hillary Rodham Clinton, who 
has become a vocal supporter of 
Edwards' cause. 

The film is being entered at film 
festivals in Toronto, Venice and New 
York and, Edwards said, the White 
House also plans to screen the film 
for the president and members of 
Congress, when their schedules allow. 

“Footsteps" tells the story of a TV 
journalist who, while investigating a 
high-profile murder, uncovers a com¬ 
plicated case of child abuse. 

The film, co-produced by Ami 
Artzi, stars Karina Lombard, who 
appeared in “Legends of the Fall” 
with Brad Pitt and had a memorable 
scene with Tom Cruise on the beach 
“The Firm"; Maria Conchita 



Footsteps: Daphna Edwards, who founded the punk rock label Unicorn- 
Records, is lobbying Congress to protect chSdren from abusive parents. 
Photo by Iris Schnrider. 


in 


Alonso, whom independent filmmak¬ 
ers nominated for best actress in “ 
Caught”; Damian Chapa, who por¬ 
trayed Lyle Menendez in “Menendez: 
A Killing in Beverly Hills”; and 
comedian Sandra Bernhard. 


The production cost $1.5 million, 
but was helped by four dozen spon¬ 
sors ranging from Kodak, which 
donated the film, to Revlon (makeup) 
and even such fashion houses as 
Christian Dior and Valentino (cos¬ 
tumes). “We didn't have to pay one 
dime for the entire wardrobe,” 
Edwards said. 

Edwards also received support from 
her friends in the music business. The 
soundtrack features five songs from 
Dead Can Dance, two from Martika 
and others from Amelia Spicer, 


Alonso and Lombard. 

During filming, Edwards recalled, 
various cast and crew members would 
approach her and mention dial they, 
too, had ejmedenced abuse while 
growing up. 6 It was a very difficult 
movie to make because of the hurt 
and anguish,” she said. 

But it is Edwards’ own story (hat 
bears telling. 

After seeing that Michele had been 
abused, Edwards went to. coart in 
hopes of getting Michele’s mother 
into drug rehab so that she could lode 


hone, if shfc just got cleaned up. 
Edwards said. “I thought perhaps 
her mother stopped doing dmg, rig 
and Michele conld have a better hfe 
together. Ai the same tune, I was try¬ 
ing to get her into job training. .. 

Edwards quickly discovered, how¬ 
ever. that non-parents have no ngbfc 
in children’s court. “ The judge 
wouldn’t even listen to me,” she said - 

Edwards discovered that me way . 
the law is now written, biological p®- ; 
ents have reunification rights with 
their children even if there is a history 
of abuse. - 

. “At that point, I took her with/me, 
went to Washington and parked 
myself on (Sen.) Teddy Kennedy's 
steps," Edwards said, “That s when 
the battle started.” 

Edwards met with lawmakers, lob¬ 
bying for changes in the Family Pres¬ 
ervation Act. 

“The Family Preservation Act was 
installed by (then-President) Reagan 
during the time when he believed _ 
naively but sweetly—it's all abpat 
keeping the .American .-.fruhBy 
.together,” Edwards said. “ However, 
part of that law includes a reunifica- 
tion danse,. which allows biological 
parents to be reunited with their own 
abused children, even if they were 
severely and permanently abused: 
We have not been able to change it 
for a long, long time.” 

Edwards explained that these chil¬ 
dren are either retnmed to their abu¬ 
sive parents or. are passed around 
from one foster home to the next 

Edwards wants Congress to add 
one line to the law that would permit 
biological parents to reunite with their 
children “ as long as it’s in the best 
interests of the cMd.” 

_. ln.. the end,. Michele's biological 
mother voluntarily gave up parental 
rights to her dangler, Edwards said. 

“Initially, I tried to help and get 
her into drag clinics,” Edwards said. 
“Unfortunately, the mother was born 
in a homeless mission- In the final 
court hearing , she S^'^Why- didn't T 
have someone help me wben l was a 
little girl?’ I'm in. odmmnxucation 
with .her. They foimd out she is a 
inanic-dqpressiVe. I helped her get 
- into, (tow-income) housing. She’s lost 
: four dnkhfea to the, system.”*'. 


LA Times-Washington Post 
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The Choueifat/SABIS® School Network: 

Over 14,000 Students, in 19 Schools, on 4 Continents 


> 


The 3rd Annual Directors ’ Meeting 


itn 


The third annual meeting of the Directors of the Choueifat/SABIS® School Network was held recently, for the first time* in the Middle 
East. Co-chaired by the Network’s President Leila Charles Saad and Director General Ralph Bustani, the weeklong meeting aimed at 
reviewing the past academic year, planning future strategies and restating the Choueifat/SABIS® philosophy within the network. 



ful include specific 
teaching methods, a 
prescribed curricu¬ 
lum, a sophisticated 
computerized Aca¬ 
demic Monitoring 
System (AMS), and a 
well-structured man¬ 
agement sec-up. 


One of the oldest existing pictures of the stt 
students at the Mother School taken around l 


THE FTRSt school in what is currently 
known as the SABIS® School Net¬ 
work is the International School of 
Choueifai, Lebanon. The school was 
founded in 1886. in the village of 
Choueifat, a suburb of Beirut. In the 
mid-seventies it started an expansion 
program outside Lebanon. Today, the 
network comprises 19 co-educational 
schools in four continents with more 
than 14.000 students representing 97 
different nationalities. The Interna¬ 
tional School of Choueifat-Amman is 
two weeks away from entering its sec¬ 
ond year of operation. In just one 
year. ISC-Am man has become recog¬ 
nized as a provider of top-quality edu¬ 
cation in Amman and this has been 
reflected in a dramatic increase in its 
enrollment from last year. 

The success and expansion of the 
network can truly be attributed to its 
philosophy and vision. Choueifat/ 
SABIS® believes that university edu¬ 
cation is accessible to all and not just 
to a select few. Furthermore, Chouei¬ 
fat/SABIS® measures the success of 
an educational institution by the value 
it adds to each student, i.e. the growth 
in each student both academically and 
personally from the time of admission 
to graduation. Its system enables all 
students to realize their maximum 
potential. 

The elements that make it success- 


MARKS OF 
DISTINCTION 
The Choueifat/Sabis 
Educational System 
has unique features 
that form graduates 
equipped for a suc¬ 
cessful academic and 
personal life. It 
applies a non-seleclive 
admissions policy: 
Typically, the easy 
way of achieving good results is 
through selectivity in the admission 
and retention of students Choueifat/ 
SABIS® has opted against this 



and 


At work during the Choueifat/SABIS® third annual 
Director’s meeting 


approach and without being selective, 
its member schools achieve outstand¬ 
ing results. Choueifat/SABIS® has 
its own Academic Development 
Department. This Department writes 
books in a number of disciplines and 
is responsible for continually updating 



At the founding school of the Choueifdt/SABIS® 
network in 1998. In back center, SABIS ® president 
Leila Charles Saad. On her left, SABIS® managing 
director Ralph Bustani together with SABIS® senior 
management from all schools. 


and adding to them to ensure the cur¬ 
riculum remains comprehensive and 
dynamic. A proprietary Academic 
Monitoring System (AMS) allows a 
student learning to be monitored by 
frequent and regular testing. This 
powerful cool is designed to detea 
gaps in knowledge as they form and 
permit the action necessary to ensure 
that further learning is built on a 
secure foundation. An integral part of 
the education that 
Choueifat/SABIS® 
offers is the Student 
Life Organization 
(SLO), which gives 
students the opportu¬ 
nity to develop “life” 
skills that empower 
them to make a differ¬ 
ence Students learn to 
organize their mini¬ 
society, make 

inforrded decisions, 
and subject peer pres¬ 
sure to logical analy¬ 
sis, thereby reversing 
negative and encour¬ 
aging positive action. 
In snort, students 
become yoong leaders 
who uphold high stan¬ 
dards of ethical, moral 
and civic conduct. 


MARKS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
The Choueifat/ 
SABIS® track 
record has enabled 
this institution, 
which was estab¬ 
lished in 1886 in 
Lebanon, to compete 
and succeed in the 
competitive • USA 
market. It is impres¬ 
sive to learn that 
Choueifat/SABIS® 
has been awarded 
the management of 
charter schools (pub¬ 
licly funded but pri¬ 
vately run) in the 
United States. 
Today, it is already 
running five charter 


schools in Chicago and Massachusetts 
and has contracts to run six more. In 
an article on a study conducted by the 
state of Massachusetts comparing the 
results of the different charter schools 
in Massachusetts, the Boston Globe 


reported “.....the 
SABIS® School 
was cited for the 
most stunning 
performance." 

The Chicago Sun 
Times had. the 
following to add, 

“In one year, an 
international for. 
profit school 
chain trans¬ 
formed a below 
average school in 
Springfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, into 
the mostsought 
after school in 
the district.” 

Another major 
Choueifat/ 

SABIS® success 
story occurred in 
Frankfurt, Ger¬ 
many. When Frankfurt was chosen as 
the site of the European Central. Bank,. 

the Chamber of Commerce, dterignof. 


Site plan of the 
Amman, Jordan 


International School of Choueifat, 



Frankfurt and the state of_, 

sen—with a group of leading indus¬ 
trial and business firms—-initiated a 
drive a-build ah international school.,. 
The group included gi&Qts such as 
ITT, Opel, Deutsche Bank, McGam- ' 
Erickson, and Procter._& Gamble.. 
After two long and thorough. searcBes, 
the Choueifat/SABIS® system was - 
choosen on two: ,. separ¬ 
ate occassions by two 
separate committees. 

The Choueifat/ 

SABIS® international, 
school in Frankfort 
begins its third aca¬ 
demic year this year.. 

New custom-built 
premises will 'provide 
state-of-the-art educa¬ 
tional and cultural 
facilities of a standard 
probably unequaled in 
Europe. 


a provider of top-quality education. 

The combination of retaining the valu- 

^able from the past and embracing new 
technologies and methods ensure that 
the Choueifiat/SABIS® Network will 
continue to make a positive impact on 
. the lives of countless students'in the 
2.1st century, the third century of its 
~ dwstence, since its inception in Leba¬ 
non in 1886. 


The International School ofChoueir 
fat, Bath, UK 


LOOKING AHEAD: 

The Choueifat/ 
SABIS® Network’s 
academic and non¬ 
academic goals make it 
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